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Hubert E. ace The world's commodity markets hang on his decisions (page 24) 
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"Only National has all four 


time-saving features : 
on one machine!" 









A 


~ . NATIONAL'S NEWEST MULTIPLE-DUTY ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Complete Visibility 
— postings, present 
and previous, are 
always readily vis- 
ible, whether carriage 
is open or closed. 


Posting Control Bars 
for different jobs, Bars 
are readily interchange- 


Standard Amount Keyboard Electrified Typewriter Keytioard 
preferred by business men for —faster, easier, smoother ... mini- 
years. Automatically fills in all mum effort. Permits typewritten 
ciphers, Permits depressing two description wherever desired able in seconds without 
or more keys at one time, gives clear, legible, uniform impres- Operator even rising 
Amounts visible before printing, sions on muluple copies. from her chair. 


Get this FREE 20- 


This new “Class 31" has many new auto- 
matic features that cut costs... on some 
jobs 2 3 of the posting is done automati- 
cally. It automatically adds and subtracts, 
or transfers amounts or balances, simul- 
taneously, into any combination of totals. 


It has enough totals for your require- 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


ments, and its fluid-drive carriage travels 
in either direction at uniform speed 

See how its unprecedented combination 
of advantages, result of many years: of 
research and engineering, will reduce your 
accounting costs. No other machine like 
it! Call the National representative today! 


REGISTER COMPANY 


page booklet from our 
local representative, 

or write to the Company 
at Dayton 9, Ohio. 





Rubber muscles 
toss 20 tons of steel balls 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Bere that big iron drum are 20 
tons of 4-inch steel balls. They're 
grinding up rock, mud and ore in order 
to separate a fine white powder for 
paints, As the drum turns, the balls fall 
and roll over the rock. 

But there was constant trouble and 
expense with the big V belts driving 
the mill. There was space enough for 
only six belts; they needed more; they 
were lasting only five or six weeks. Then 
the engineers heard of B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belcs. 

A grommet is like a giant cable ex- 


cept that it’s endless—it’s a cord loo 
built by winding heavy cord on itself. 
It stands hard pulls and jerks, yet is 
flexible. The first grommet belts lasted 
not six weeks but six months, saved 
$100 a month in belt \costs, saved a 
probable $800 for redesigning and 
rebuilding the drive. 

Product improvement like this goes 
on constantly at B. F. Goodrich ~in 
V belts, conveyor belts, hose—no BFG 
product is ever regarded as “finished” 
or standardized or too unimportant to 


get its share. If you use V belts of 


other industrial rubber goods, don’t 
decide any product you may buy is the 
best to be had without first seeing 
your BEG distributor and finding out 
what B. P, Goodrich research may have 
done recently to improve it. If your 
business uses V belts, ask the BFG 
distributor to show you the V belr 
““X-ray”’ demonstrator, or write: The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial and 
General Products Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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‘wracking noise! 





You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce 
disturbing noise and increase productive efficiency— 


with Fibretone Ceiling Panels. Let our acoustical engineers convince you with an estimate. 


‘THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS of “noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret of Fibretone, one of 
several types of Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings. 

Each 12''-square unit of Fibretone contains hundreds of 
small cylindrical holes drilled in the sound-absorbing 
material. As sound waves strike the ceiling, they enter the 
“noise traps’ where the sound energy is dissipated. 

Fibretone is pre-decorated, attractive in appearance, can be 
painted and repainted, and is designed to meet the most 
modest budget. Available with flame-resistant finish if desired. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include Transite*, made of 
fireproof asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels 
backed up with a noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

Whatever your noise problem, and whatever the type of 
interior, there’s a J-M acoustical material that is exactly right 
to give you the best in sound control. 

You'll be under no obligation to let us answer two execu- 
tive questions: “What will the job cost?” “How soon can 
you do it?” For a prompt estimate, or free book on ‘Sound 


Control,” write Johns- Manville, Box 290, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


—_—a: Johns-Manville 


easily, quickly installed over Meveble Walls—Terrefiex and Asphelt Tile Reers— 
Sew or existing construction. Corrugeted Trensite’—Fiexstone® Built-Up Rooefs— Etc. 

















Moisture Control Is Important 


offices, apartments, hospitals or hotels, Type MC UniTrane 
delivers the proper amount of air, at the temperature each 
tenant desires. 

The Trane sales office in your area will gladly show you 
that Trane manufactures a complete line of equipment to 
handle every air conditioning problem perfectly. 


UniTrane quickly and easily solves your moisture con- 
trol problem in air conditioning. It supplies better, more 
comfortable conditions than any unit system ever did be- 
fore. That's because the Type MC UniTrane is a two-circuit 
unit. One circuit controls the warming, cooling, filtering 
and circulating of room air. The other circuit introduces 
ventilation air, warms it, cools it, filters it and dehumidifies 
before blending with room air for distribution. These two 
circuits work together, but are independently adjustable. 

Trim, compact, space saving. Only simple piping is re- 
quired to deliver chilled water to the units for the cooling 
season and hot water during the winter months. 

Designed for big buildings with many small rooms, 


THE TRANE COMPANY...LA CROSSE, WIS. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING DIVISION, SCRANTON, PA. 
Manufacturing Engineers of Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Equipment — Unit Heaters, Convector-radiators, Heating and Cooling 
Coils, Fans, Compressors, Air Conditioners, Unit Ventilators, Special 
Heat Exchange Equipment, Steom and Hot Water Heating Specialities 
... IN CANADA, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO. 


This type MC UniTrane Room Unit is beautifully styled for underwindow installation in offices, hotels, hospitals, and other 
multi-room buildings. Each room has its own temperature, moisture, and ventilation control... Data bulletin D$-420 is for 
architects and engineers...Merely a Matter of Air’ is an interesting non-technical discussion of multi-room air conditioning. 
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COOLING MILK IN DAIRIES 
caus For Special treatment 


Controlling temperatures of milk in pas- 
teurization and cooling cycles requires 

dsand To guard 
against pipe and coil scale, many dairies 
rely on specially prepared Dearborn water 
treatment to reduce maintenance, assure 
constant water heating or cooling temper- 
atures. 





GUARDIAN OF MUNICIPAL 
water supplies 


Corrosion is a constant threat to both in- 
teriors and exteriors of municipal and in- 
dustrial water tanks. But, when specially 
prepared Dearborn NO-OX-IDs are used, 
water supplies are constantly assured, ap- 
pearance enhanced and maintenance costs 
substantially reduced. 


Whether ae operate an industrial or ———- 


a pipe line. 


. a railroad or a steamship line... 


FAST, ECONOMICAL 
TIRE CHANGES FOR 


fleet operators 


Tire maintenance and repair isa 
major item to large fleet operators, 
bus companies. To prevent rust, 
lengthen tire life, make changes 
easier, many progressive operators 
coat the metal rims with Dearborn 
NO-OX-ID.. .. an inexpensive pre- 
caution that saves time and money. 


. a utility.or 
earborn’s specialized 


experience in water treatment is available to help conduct your business 


more efficiently, more economically. 
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THE CASE OF THE TATTOOED BUSINESSMAN / 


(OR sor ouR NAME OOWN ON your cHEesT) Sy My Friendly 


He never forgot the name he loved best... 
American Mutual spelled on his chest. 


He had it tattooed in gold to show 
His thanks for the way we'd saved him dough! 


He told all his friends, “If service and saving 
Are what you are craving and craving and craving, 


Those are the things for which they won fame!” 
Then he'd rip off his shirt and show them our name. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1950. american muruar ciasiiiry issueaNce company 


He'd take a deep breath and our name would expand 

To show how we'd grown, and he'd shout, “Ain’t it grand! 
They've cut accidents down and insurance rates, too 

For hundreds of businesses .. . how about you?” 


If you want real protection and service galore — 
Service that helps you save more, more and more! 
And you'd like to remember just who gives the best... 

Tat American Mutual, too, on your chest! 


Ree, 
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Millions of operating hours in hundreds of different prod- 
ucts have been the proving ground for C/R dependability. 
When you specify C/R shaft-type, or end face oil seals you 
gain the benefits of more than thirty years experience and 
research into every type of fluid sealing problem. Today the 
world’s largest manufacturer in its field, Chicago Rawhide 
has developed more than 14 types and 1800 sizes of shaft 
type oil seals engineered with either leather or synthetic 
rubber sealing members as operating conditions require. 


Solving critical protection and sealing problems has made 
Chicago Rawhide a pioneer in the development of com- 
pounded synthetic rubber and industrial leather products. 
When you plan a new product or improve an old one, let 
C/R study your needs. 





More motor vehicles, form 
implements and industrial ma- 
chines are equipped with 
“Perfect” Oil Seals thon any 
other shaft-type sealing device. 


PERFECT Of Seals 


Highlights 


In This Issue 





Mobilizing the Mobilizers 


More than personal squabbles are 
involved in the debate over who is to 
run mobilization controls. P. 19 


Fate of the TV Boom 


elt’s not as dismal as you'd think. 
Defense cutbacks look minor; manu- 
facturers are ready to go ahead with 
color. P. 25 


1 
Businessmen’s Problems 


¢ Overwhelmingly, they are supply S 
materials and supply of men, PZ 


Backward With Tucker 


© Tucker’s dream of big profits and a 
postwar car winds up shabbily at a 
machinery auction. P. 22 


Enough Sugar? 


e Pipelines are still bare, but once 
housewives get over their panic there 
may be a surplus, P. 48 


Fate of Selling 


e Not bad either. Two typical outfits 
will keep promoting despite —_ 
ties. as 


Retail Banking Wins 


¢ Sedate Bankers Trust takes a long 
jump ahead in the rush for — 
money business. . 65 


Dollars Out of Hiding 


e The rest of the world is in full 
flight from the dollar—and export de- 
mand is booming. P. 89 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Sirvis boots, diaphragms" Bsirvene molded products are Business Abroad 


end packings are giving 
dependable service all 
over the world under dif- 
ficult operating conditions. 


SIPVIS 


all custom-engineered ond 
custom-built for critical serv- 
ice in aircraft, ovtomotive, 
end other mechanisms. 


SIRVENE 


Business Outlook 


COMPOUNDED SYNTHETIC RUBBER Se 
Marketing 
The Markets 
New Products 


MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 


eaetaned BBR 1078 
CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. | rene Repon 


The Trend 


Chicago 22, Illinois Washington Outlook .... 
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7%» “Put out that light 
and come to bed!” 


Fifi Firefly is no fool. She’s agin’ nightwork. 

This, we attribute to the fact that Fifi’s a woman. And so many 
women use Monroes, fast, efficient, time-saving 

Monroes, they realize that nightwork is rarely, if ever, necessary. 
Any “bugs” in your figuring or accounting setup? Wipe ’em out 
with Monroes. There’s a model to meet every need. 


That shed light on your problem? 


monroe ADDING rtachine 
RH YTHM-ADD! Opereters rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch”? 
ond cushion-top keys. 


monroe ACCOUNTING stachine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that hendies several kinds of jobs. Uke 
ell Monroe, its “Velvet Touch”* is one ree- 
sen operators whe know preter Monroe. 


**"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 te de- 
tribe Monroe's matchies ease of operation. 


t Mearee i td th 
weny, 0 sold only “4 
Monroe's factery-trained srgeciiation 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





Amerrican- S tandard 


ee * ie G@ 


Chill 
Chaser 


@ How to keep a home luxuriously warm and com- 
fortable in winter weather is an old problem. 

But here’s a new, tested answer to it... the 
brand new Winterway Winter Air Conditioner by 
American-Standard. 

Each feature of this oil-fired unit for small to 
medium sized homes was developed with two prime 
factors in mind: comfort and economy. The new 
Winterway offers a happy combination of both. 

It provides comfort through automatic, trouble- 


free heating that makes every part of the room a 


a 


mbing 


in plu 





“cozy corner.” It assures economy by its long life 
and efficient use of fuel. And its special design 
permits installation with minimum time and labor. 

You will find that this same careful planning, this 
same insistence on providing top quality at as low a 
cost as possible, is reflected in every heating unit 
and every plumbing fixture American- 
Standard makes. Perhaps that is why more 
American homes have heating and plumb- 
ing by American-Standard than by any 


other single company. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. + General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AWERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS NEATER + TONAWANDA IROR 
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Businessmen today have three main concerns—men, materials, ond 
inflation. That stands out in Business Week's latest checkup on ‘“Whot wer- 
ries you?” 

Nobody could be surprised by the result (page 21). Yet it’s significant. 

The price spiral flourishes on shortages. Materials pinches spur bidding 
and bidding breeds ‘runaway markets. Manpower squeezes lead to higher 


pay—directly or indirectly—and to labor pirating. 
e 


Inflation will feed on three things: (1) steadily rising government 
expenditures on the military; (2) business spending on inventory; and (3) the 
largest consumer demand ever (even without hoarding). 


eo 
Consumer purchasing power now is rising relatively steeply. 
There are several factors. Dividends are up. 
Average weekly wages in factories set a new high in July—and more 
workers than ever are earning them. Form income, instead of sinking, is 


headed up. 
These all boost consumer income. Such added demand bumps head-on 


into rising military need for goods—not the same goods, perhaps, but the 
stuff has to be made by the same men and of the same materials. 


And the new income taxes won't even blunt this competition. 
& 

Don’t overlook for a moment that business’ own buying is a factor in 
the present inflationary trend. Business is trying to accumulate inventory. 
This pushes prices up, whether materials can be had or not. 

Premium prices in nonferrous metals offer proof enough of that. 

& 

Some idea of the size of the business buying spree may be had from July 
orders placed with copper fabricators. 

Copper contents of orders booked ran to 190,967 tons. That's better 
than 50% above a big month’s output. And it compares with bookings of 
127,639 tons in June (which was a good month in itself). 


























There can’t be any effective inflation control any time soon. 


Even should the President use all the powers Congress is giving him, the 
lid would be a very loose one. ' 

Congress quite intentionally left a lot of room for farm products to rise. 
That points to higher food costs. And food carries about 40% of the weight 
in the cost-of-living index. 

It stands to reason that, if you can’t control food prices, you can’t freeze 
wages. This is particularly true with many union contracts keyed to the 
c-of-l. So manufacturing costs will rise. 

3 

Some slight rein on inflation might be expected if the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury weren't at loggerheads. 

Anti-inflation minded, the FRB would like to stiffen money rates. It 
has tried this by raising the rediscount rate (page 25). It wants the Treasury 
to go along by letting the interest rate on government bonds rise a notch. 

But the Treasury won't. And that just about ties the board’s hands. 

® 


August has been a month for us to catch a little breath. 
That's particularly true of prices. The cost-of-living index won't go up 
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nearly as much from mid-July to mid-August as it did the previous month 
(when a jump to 172.5 left it just two points under the postwar high). 

A look at the figures will tell you why. Food made up most of the rise of 
2.3 points from June to July (page 76). But the broad average of foods at 


whclesale was almost exactly level from July to August. 
There are signs, though, that the rise is setting in again. 
7 


Scare buying has abated a good bit, at least for the time being. 

Department store sales now average in the neighborhood of only about 
10% over a year ago. That's very different from the panic weeks with their 
gains of 30% and 40%. 

The month of July undoubtedly marked the peak of hoarding. 


Sales of all retail stores (as distinct from department stores) came to 

almost $12.2-billion, topping a year ago by 20%. 
e 

Not all consumers were able to finance their july purchases out of 
current income—or even by going into debt. 

Cash-ins of Series E bonds substantially exceeded sales for the country 
as a whole. And in New York State (1) savings banks paid out more than they 
took in, while (2) savings and loan associations’ withdrawals were greater 
than the intake on new sales of stock. 

That's one side of a war scare; people change money into things. But 
here’s another: Worry over Russian bombs sets men to thinking of their 
heirs; July sales of life insurance topped a year ago by 31%. 

Ss 

Official statements that military needs cal! for no more than 4% of 

steel output in the coming year don’t help the steel pinch a bit. 


Taking even 4% of an item already in short supply tightens the squeeze. 

Besides, this 4% hits the tightest part of the steel market. Government 
requirements are largely flat steel. And that’s just the kind of steel civilian 
producers want most desperately. 

Fortunately, the government doesn’t need anywhere near as much steel 
plate as in World Wor II. That’s because shipbuilding was so much larger 
then. But what plate the government does need sidetracks an equal, or even 
larger, tonnage of sheets already ordered by someone else. 




















Here's a sidelight on the steel situation: Steel doesn’t go as far in muni- 


tions as it does in civilian goods. 








Closer ‘tolerances, tighter inspections, etc. mean more scrap per ton of 
steel. That's fine from the standpoint of feeding the scrap back into the 


openhearths. But it still means a little less steel all around. 
e& 
Just to complicate things, when the rail strike started this week, steel 
operations began to decline. 








On Monday, the American Iron & Steel Institute’s weekly figure put the 
operating rate at 90.6%. 

On Tuesday, Iron Age made its weekly check. The magazine found that 
prospects had deteriorated to 872%. 

€ 

Aluminum promises to be one of the tightest metals. Output is no more 
than keeping up with demand now. And the government figures it will need 
14% of the total supply for the year ending next June 30 (page 26). 
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SUPPLY OF FRESH 
MILK ASSURED 


Sun Man’s Timely Call Selves Refrigeration Problem; 
Results in Many Other Valuable Recommendations 


No milk company can afford repeated 
refrigeration failures. The cost is far 
too high. 

But they do happen unless the right 
compressor oil is used. In fact they 
happened with costly regularity in one 
of the country’s largest milk plants. 
Oil after oil was tried, but in every 
case they sludged and formed a sticky, 
tarlike substance that interfered with 
the moving parts. 

Two years ago a Sun technical man 
called at the plant at a time a com- 
pressor was acting up. Invited to 
study the problem, he suggested a 
grade of Suniso Refrigeration Oi) par- 
ticularly suited to the conditions. This 
“Job Proved” Sun product quickly 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


cleaned the system of sludge and depos- 
its, because of its high natural deter- 
gency. As a result, the dairy adopted 
Suniso for all its compressors, and ev- 
ery one has been running at peak effi- 
ciency ever since. 

An interesting sidelight: while in 
the plant that day, the Sun man of- 
fered a number of other suggestions. 
As a result, a bad sticking problem on 
the capping machines was solved; lu- 
bricant inventories have been reduced 
a third; shutdowns of bottle-washing 
machines have been entirely elirmi- 
nated; repairs to motors have been 
cut in half. Today the plant is 100 


SUN Olt COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Jn Canede: Sun OW Company, L!d., Toronto and Monireai 


FINGER 


Sometimes production 
moves along so well it 
lulls you into a false sense 
of satisfaction. Quality is 
fine, inventories low, costs 
in line—so you think! 
Then, with no particular 
objective in mind, you in- 
vite the Sun man to walk 
through your plant. From 
his wide experience in 
many other plants, he 
puts his finger on a way 
to make a saving—a sav- 
ing you can’t afford to 
miss. He does it without 
interrupting production, 
without eOnauming the 
time of your men. And 
you are pleased. But your 
case is not uncommon 
For Sun’s technical rep- 
resentatives are trained 
observers. Any manufac- 
turer who invites them 
into his plant, invites im- 
provements. 
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FASTER DELIVERIES—Herry W. Davis, Director 
of Traffic, John Morrell & Co. “We not only 
move meats faster, but give our customers 
better serv ond get products to them in 
better condition.” 





LOOKING FOR WAYS TO CUT 
OPERATING COSTS? 


¢, 


ihe Whee / 
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Fruehauf Users Find Trailers Best 
for Faster, Better Transportation 


AI LOWER cost! Yes, hundreds of manufactur- 


ers and suppliers are finding that Fruehaufs really do a job . . . for 
Fruehauf Trailers substantially cut overhead and provide more 
economical handling of materials. 

They last longer . . . with less maintenance because Fruehaufs are 
engineered to the loads they haul .. . built for performance and de- 
pendability. \n addition, a nation-wide service network “comes with 
the package” when you buy a Fruehauf Trailer. Ask your local 
Branch man, or write, for Fruehauf's free ‘Transportation Cost 
Analysis.” Fruehauf Trailer Company ... Detroit 32... Los Angeles 
58 ... In Canada: Weston, Ontario. 


ident, Wicks Organ Co. “Because of the very 
smooth ride we get from this unit, we can 
haul fragile organ pipes without packing.” 


GREATER ECONOMY — Henry 
Muller Ili, President, Muller 
Brothers, Inc. “Since Frue- 
haufs were added to our 
fleet our operating costs 
have been reduced 20% . . . 
our operation speeded up 
10%. First Class Equipment 
Pays Offi’ 


ELIMINATES CRATES-—-Mertin M. Wick, Pres- 


World's Largest Builders 


of Truck-Trailers 


LESS HANDLING— Frank H. Koch, Traffic. Man- 
ager, St. Charles Kitchens. “Fruehaufs afford 
quicker deliveries, materially cut damage to 
our product, and maintain prompt schedules 
to ovr customers’ doer.” 


CUTS WAREHOUSING—These Fruehoufs de- 
liver both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts for Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., on a fast 
shuttle system between six of its major plants 
upon demand. 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





§ Lotest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above) . 2... +2203 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) je 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $34,258 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,370 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbis.) 5,708 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 4 1,805 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.c.l. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 80 
61 
Money in circulation (millions) $26,976 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) + 26% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 186 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), July. .172.5 nae 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 459.9 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 289.4 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 352.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) 3.837¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $41.58 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). . 22.530¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.21 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, ID.)..........-cccccecccscececscscsccces 6.26¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............00seeeeeeeeeees 37.96¢ 
el WINN NEN 28 oon sae ces coke oti mea nsies xe senate desea $2.65 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............00eceeeveeeeees 47.80¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............ececeeeeeee 148.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody's) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 14,359 

Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,586 

U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . 35,078 
iti 6,133 

Excess reserves, all member banks... 730 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding 18,889 


Week 


+220.8 


100.1 
182,965 
$36,496 
6,253 
5,675 
1,760 


80 

60 
$27,015 
t 4+ 30% 
194 


450.0 
+284.4 
348.0 
3.837¢ 
$40.25 
22.500¢ 
$2.21 
6.26¢ 
37.72¢ 
$2.60 
47.30¢ 


145.7 
3.23% 
2.61% 

14-13% 
14-14% 


48,351 
67,933 
14,187 
$2,595 
35,154 
46,029 

870 
18,904 


*Preliminary, week ended August 22nd. BDate for ' Lutest 


*+Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,pi6). Revised. 
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220.0 


99.3 
187,339 
$53,415 
6,186 
5,538 
1,519 


74 

57 
$27,029 
+25% 
170 


170.2 
444.2 
262.9 
352.6 
3.837¢ 
$36.83 
22.500¢ 
$2.27 
6.17¢ 
38.25¢ 
$2.50 
42.83¢ 


138.5 
3.30% 
2.65% 

14-11% 
14-14% 


47,728 
67,875 
13,791 
2,295 
36,222 
5,958 
670 
18,475 


Year 
Age 
183.2 


84.8 
149,359 
$32,559 

5,579 
4,775 
1,328 


71 

51 
$27,383 
-15% 
193 


168.5 
338.9 
221.1 
290.1 
3.705¢ 
$21.92 
17.625¢ 
$2.04 
5.9¢ 
30.83¢ 
$2.05 
16.68¢ 


121.7 
3.38% 
2.61% 

14-13% 
18% 


46,050 
64,693 
12,939 
2,072 
36,485 
4,947 
1,297 
18,694 


1941 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
+17% 
228 


105.2 
198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.41 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


¢¢27,777 
++32,309 
+ 46,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
+ 4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


Week’ «ou each series om request. 
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] Bounding Bill, the baseball fan, slid into Statler’s lob- 

e by. “I’m safe!” he cried, “Excuse my slide, but base- 
ball is my hobby. I’ve seen a game, the home team won, 
and now what I like best is being ‘safe at Statler’— 
where you really are a guest! 


2. 

















“At end of any game,” said Bill, “I’m dusty, tired, hot; 
no wonder, then, the Statler bath’s my very favorite 
spot. There’s loads of soap to lather with, the steamy 
water’s flowing, and stacks of snowy towe!s wait to rub 
me dry and glowing. 











3 “The Statler kitchen staff,” said Bill, “is sure an all- 

e star team. Each dish is perfectly prepared with cooking 
skill supreme. From soup to nuts, each Statler meal 
I think is simply great—and like my favorite slugger, 
I clean up at the plate! 


4. 


“I know a lot of folks,” Bill said, “who talk of counting 
sheep, but I count baseball players when it’s time to go 
to sleep. Yet when I’m in a Statler bed, eight hundred 
springs and more are so darn soft I count to three— 
and then I start to snore! 





\ iene 


fa 





i 





“The Statler’s in the heart.of town; within a baseball 
ne throw are business districts, shops and shows,” said 
Bill, “and this I know —no matter why you come to 
town—for business, fun, or dinner 


Statler and you'll find you've really picked a winner!” 


just choose the 





Ce 
STATLER 


HOTELS 
ee 


STATLER HOTELS, NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 


























ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


Your dollar will be worth less by Dec. 31 than it is today. All signs 
are that the cost of living and doing business will be pointing higher and 
higher. Price stability isn’t in sight. 

Keep this in mind: Truman isn’t out to stop inflation, but merely to 
regulate it. He still hopes that somehow prices won’t get out of hand. 





Politics favors inflation. The Administration attitude, bare of frills 
is this: Inflation wouldn’t be bad at all—if we could just have the booming 
business, plentiful jobs, rising wages, and high farm prices without the 
increases in living costs. That typifies the Washington approach. 

So, watch anti-inflation fire to center on prices. That will be popular, 
but ineffective. It aims at the shadow, not the body of inflation. 


What makes inflation is no mystery. Any time demand, backed with 
money, is pushed ahead of the supply of goods, prices climb. Right now, 
defense is dumping $18-billion of demand into an already tight economy. 

The remedy for inflation is no mystery, either. Up-pressure on prices 
can be relieved by cutting nondefense demand enough to make room for 
the extra war orders. The way to do this is to slash nondefense govern- 
ment spending, tighten “easy money” credit policies and tax away enough 
purchasing power to bring supply and demand into line. There’s nothing 
new in that. It’s economic orthodoxy. 


But the issue won’t be met head-on. Tough money controls would 
blunt the’ boom and might even reverse it. Either way, it would mean 
fewer jobs open, less up-pushing on wages, and lower farm prices. That’s 


the big objection to it: It involves considerable political risk. 


Truman’s advisers want to manage the boom, not choke it off. They 
think they can do this and keep a balance between costs, prices, and wages 
by using selective controls—allocations, consumer credit, price-wage fixing, 
and rationing. Anyhow, that—not money control—is to be the main line 


of defense against inflation. 
2 


The Treasury-Federal Reserve Board squabble points up the issue of 
general monetary control vs. selective restraints as anti-inflation weapons. 

The background: The Federal Reserve supported government securi- 
ties at a minimum of par in the war and early postwar years. This made 
is easy for holders to switch from governments to better-paying private 
loans, and thus helped underwrite the 1947-48 inflation. 


The board wants a different policy now. It wants credit tightened up 
(page 25) and it wants some flexibility in the security market. It feels 
that while the “easy money” policy may have saved the taxpayer interest 
money on the public debt, it cost him much more by inflating the prices of 
what he buys. 

But the treasury is opposed. It wants no rise in interest rates, and 
it wants a firm prop under its issues. It will get a compromise, at least. 
Truman usually sides with Secretary Snyder. 


Prices are up sharply since Korea. The cost-of-living index rose from 
170.2 at mid-June to an estimated 173.5 at mid-August. 
The up-trend now is leveling out. But government economists think 
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WASHINGTON this is temporary. They figure that the upturn could soon be resumed. 


BUREAU i 
AUG. 26, 1950 





The big danger point on prices is around the end of the year. That’s 
the time when fifth-round wage boosts will begin pushing costs up. It’s 
also-the time when defense will be making telling cuts in civilian hard goods 
output. The two together may give an extra kick to the wage-price spiral. 


Labor will be tough in wage negotiations. Immediate wage hikes will 
be only part of the demand. More and more unions will insist on periodic 
reopening of contracts on wages for cost-of-living increases. Firm deals 
for a long term may be difficult to set. The meat contract, with reopenings 
every six months, is talked by the unions’as a pattern. There’s inflation 
in this. 


Strikes will become a problem. The rail tie-up this week shows that 
the unions won’t put defense ahead of their own demands. And it was more 
proof that fact-finding, which is Truman’s device for settling disputes, no 
longer carries much weight with the unions. Truman may ask for com- 
pulsory authority to order settlement of disputes, once elections are over. 


Remember the scramble for defense orders in 1941? Most companies 
were running below capacity, and anxious for government business. 
It’s different now. Military procurement men report that some pro- 
ducers of highly competitive products are reluctant to bid for defense 
contracts. If they get the contract, they have to scale down civilian 
output; and this means letting a competitor get a share of their market. 
So the tendency is to try to over-bid, not under-bid the other man. It’s the 
sort of situation which will hurry industrywide cutbacks on civilian goods. 


The job of materials allocation will go mainly to Sawyer of Commerce, 
with Agriculture and Interior having a hand (page 19). Symington’s NSRB, 
which wanted to say how materials are divided among civilian users, seems 
likely to wind up in an advisory role. 





A new military plan to back up foreign policy over the long pull now 
is being develéped. Indications are, it will be patterned after the balanced 
air-sea-ground power advoécated by the late Secretary Forrestal as the 
minimum for security. 


The Air Force will go from the present 48 groups to at least 70 groups. 

The Army, cut hard by “economy,” will go at least 50% over the pre- 
Korea strength—and maybe much higher, depending on what men we put 
in Europe. 

The Navy will get more carriers, more air power, more antisubmarine 
craft. The big supercarrier, vetoed by Secretary Johnson, may yet be - 
completed. 


The cost will be tremendous. Estimates are that it will take $25-billion 
vearly to maintain this bigger force (and considerably more while we are 
building up to it). That, of course, allows nothing for the billions which 


will go to our allies. 
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‘BEST THING 


1 EVER HAD," 


beam trawler captain reports about Sperry Loran 


® CAPTAIN ALLAN J. FOOTE of the 
William J. O'Brien formerly had to 
find his fishing spots by dead reckon- 
ing in foggy weather. Now Sperry 
Loran finds them for him with pin- 
point accuracy. “Best thing I ever 
had,” he says. 


> “With Loran I can fish within % of 
a mile with a 5-mile tide. I’m sure of 
one thing: if you threw a baseball 
over the side in Boston Harbor and 
allowed for tide, I could pick it up 
by navigating with Loran. I don’t 
know how I ever fished without it.” 
> On one trip to Cultivator Shoal 
off Georges Bank 200 miles out of 


ity 


Boston, Captain Foote and his crew 
traveled four days and fished five more 
without once seeing the sun. Yet 


Sperry Loran kept the 125-foot 


trawler on a spot 25 fathoms deep, 
4 mile wide. 


> “It was thick of fog,” remarks 
Captain Foote, “but we stayed on our 
Loran fix and got our whole catch 
(104,460 lbs.) from there. We stocked 
$8,741.15. And it was caught by that 


Loran.” 


> Captain Foote—or the skipper of 
any of the six Loran-equipped O’Brien 
beam trawlers—knows his destination 
before leaving port. Then Sperry 
Loran leads him there—and keeps 
him there until the rich haul is aboard. 
With Loran, he can return again and 
again to that profitable spot. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE ¢ NEW YORK « IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED ¢ OTTAWA 





New ftreamlined appeerance—another reason to choose 
The world’s most modern light source... 
General Electric slimline fluorescent 

















Check these 6 advantages of G-E slimline: 





. NEW STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 

. INSTANT START ...NO STARTERS 

- SINGLE PIN BASE... EASY TO INSTALL 
. HIGH EFFICIENCY 

- LOWER UPKEEP— FEWER REPLACEMENTS 
. LONG DEPENDABLE, LIFE 











ITH its long, graceful lines of light, General 

Electric slimline fluorescent (up to eight feet 
in length) brings new beauty to stores, offices, 
restaurants, etc. No other light source can give 
your business all the advantages you get with 
G-E slimline, newest form of fluorescent lamps! 
FREE BOOKLET. Write for a free illustrated book- 
let, “Modernize with G-E Slimline.”” General 
Electric, Div. 166-BW8, Nela Park, Cleveland 
12, Ohio. Or see your G-E lamp supplier today. 
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BUSINES 


Stuart Symington 


War Mobilizers: Cached 


Charles Sawyer 


No WPB this time, simply a splitup of power among Com- 


merce, Interior, Agriculture. In the fuzziness, controls will go light. 


The vast powers voted the Adminis- 

tration in the “Defense Production Act 
of 1950” will be parceled out by the 
President right after he signs the bill 
into law. An executive order is in the 
works right now. 
e@ Chaos, Confusion—Barring last-min- 
ute changes of Truman’s mind, it 
seems certain that businessmen will be 
in for more of the confusion, chaos, 
runaround, and frustration so well re- 
membered from the early days of 
World War II. 

Behind this painful prospect are two 
Truman decisions: 

(1) There’s to be no new emergency 
mobilization agency to exercise all the 
control powers—no new “War Produc- 
tion Board” (another ‘War Production 
Board” at this time would be bad 
psychology, he feels). 

(2) Instead, emergency powers will 
be split into three chunks, and passed 
out to three heads of existing depart- 
ments: 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan gets 
food and fiber--and the farmers. 

Secretary of Interior Chapman gets 
minerals, coal, petroleum, gas and elec- 
trical power—energy and natural resource 
industries. 

And Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
gets all the rest—transportation, general 
manufacturing, and business generally. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin’s role is 
most fuzzy. Even when the wage-price 
provisions of the new law are decided, 


Tobin isn’t in line for any part of the 
job. 

@ Pint-Sized WPB-—Each Secretary is 
to be the “claimant” agency for the 
industries and economic groups under 
his wing. But on some things, each 
secretary will also be a piat-sized War 
Production Board, the man who de- 
cides how to divvy up the item among 
all industry. 

e Who Gets What-—Brannan will be 
the distributor of food and fiber (but 
probably not synthetic textiles). Chap- 
man will parcel out coal, petroleum, 
gas, and electric power. 

Tobin’s mobilization spot doesn't 
show up very strong on the organization 
chart—there isn’t going to be any alloca- 
tion of manpower. But as ‘claimant’ 
man for labor, Tobin's influence on 
decisions made at the White House is 
obvious. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer gets 
the biggest chunk of authority—the al- 
location and priority power for most 
manufacturing, distribution, and _ serv- 
ice industries. The experts in the de- 
pa new “Office of Defense 

roduction” (the name isn’t final, yet) 
will act in two different ways: 

(1) They will rule on the needs of 
their industries for critical materials and 
services; 

(2) They will also rule on the distri- 
bution of metals, components, and 
finished items throughout ali industry. 

In other words, the new Commerce 


Oscar Chapman 
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Charles F. Brannan 


and Gentle 


agency becomes the nearest thing to a 
new War Production Board that you'll 
see in Washington for some time. In 
fact, Sawyer already has an industry 
man to head up the operation: William 
Henry Harrison, president of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, a veteran 
of World War II’s V Pb. Harrison 
hasn't been named yet, but one of his 
scouts has already moved into an office. 
e Conflicts—Assuming that controls 
spread faster than anyone expects-- 
which they have always done—there 
are bound to be conflicts. Sawyer can’t 
boost aluminum output without callin 

on Interior's power. Aluminum a 
clectric power are both short~so which 
one has the final decision? 

You might figure that this conflict 
could be arbitrated easily enough. After 
all, there is a National Security Re- 
sources Board as the top coordinator— 
an agency of experts to iron out the 
conflict between operating agencies. 

The trouble is, NSRB probably won’t 
function as much of a coordinator. As 
Truman has things worked out, he’s 
oing to find that he has to be his own 
Donald Nelson. 

Theoretically, Symington might step 
into those boots. But the truth is his 
NSRB staff is hardly any better 
eguipped to take over than the staffs 
of Labor, Interior, Agriculture, or Com- 
merce. And Symington’s prestige is no 
greater than that of the department 
heads. 

So what you're going to see is Sy- 
mington, Sawyer, Chapman, and Bran- 
nan all equally free to take their case 
to the White House. Each will take 
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@iswers and orders from Truman—but 
none is likely to take orders from any 
other. 

e Will It Work?—Truman has been 
told this setup won’t work—and the 
Senate this week was thinking along 
the same lines when it voted to give 
Sawyer, as Secretary of Commerce, all 
an and allocation controls in the 
controls bill. The author of the amend- 
ment, Sen. Ed Johnson of Colorado, 
argued that if the day comes when you 
have to create a WPB, the nucleus 
would be all under one roof—not spread 
all over town. The House-Senate con- 
ference committee, loaded with Admin- 
istration Democrats, is almost sure to 
knock out the Senate directive. 

Truman, however, seems to be count- 
ing on this ace-in-the-hole to carry him 
through the next few months: 

There shouldn’t be much _ bureau- 
cratic confusion and conflict if controls 
are held to a minimum. So, look for 
the controllers to avoid imposing con- 
trols, if possible, and make the fewest 
‘people unhappy, if something clearly 
must be done. 

e Even Keel—This policy of “don’t rock 
the boat,” Truman hopes, may get him 
through the next few months, which 
will determine the outcome of Korea 
and the election. There’s some support 
for this theory im the fact that it will 
be imposible for the military to step 
up its take from the civilian economy 
very much during the next few months. 
Earlier estimates still stand: On steel, 
military consumption a year from now 
may be up from 2-million tons to a 
rate of 5- to 7-inillion tons; on non- 
ferrous metals, the defense take may 
tise from the present 5% to perhaps 
10% or 12%; after that, nobody knows. 

Working under this kind of “‘nega- 

tive pressure” from above, the experts 
are pretty fuzzy about what's likely to 
happen. They just can’t sce very far 
ahead. 
e Watch Commerce—F rom Commerce, 
however, you can expect several things. 
Next week there will be a new rubber 
limitation order in effect. It holds down 
total rubber consumption to the level 
of the past yvear—20,000 tons a month 
less than the industry is presently using 
(column three). 

Next will be an inventory limitation 
on stcel and other critical metals and 
chemicals. You will be told you may 
not have on hand more than you had 
during a pre-Korea base period—or per- 
haps the cut will be to 90% or so of 
the base period. 

Then Commerce will hand out the 
priority slips for steel and other critical 
materials to the prime contractors turn- 
ing out products for the military. And 
these will have to be honored by their 
4 
e@ Informal Arrangement—As to alloca- 
tions to civilian industries, Commerce 
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hopes it can handle everything “infor- —-charges of cullet in their furnaces. The 


mally,” at least for awhile. 

For instance, the wartime and post- 
war freight car shortage confronts the 
railroads and industry once again. But 
car makers have slim records of stcel 
consumption in recent months. As a 
result, they would get no steel unless 
the government lent a hand. 

Commerce now plans to handle this 
on a voluntary basis, in much the way 
it was done under the Republican 80th 
Congress’ “voluntary allocation” ‘law. 
The popes would be to avoid taking 
the first formal step into allocating 
steel among civilian users. 

On most critical items, the bureau- 
crats are hanging back. Wool is tight. 
But Agriculture hasn’t anything in the 
works other than priorities for the mili- 
tary. Power is tight. But Interior isn’t 
talking about possible brown-outs. 

In short, for most businessmen, the 

next few months will be “business as 
usual,” if Washington has its way. 
e Staff Buildups—Price controls seem a 
long way off—even ceilings on critical 
industrial raw materials. But price con- 
trol or not, a big bureaucracy is building 
up in the agencies that are getting the 
new assignments. 

Commerce officials talk easily of 
“500, maybe more” employees in their 
new controls office. 

Interior officials aren’t expecting to 
build very far. As in Commerce, there’s 
to be a new agency created—power will 
clear through Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam Warne, minerals and fuels through 
Assistant Secretary C. Girard Davidson. 
Plans are definite for using some of the 
new defense money to step up produc- 
tion of manganese, copper, and other 
nonferrous metals. 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan has 
named Ralph Trigg, head of the Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration, 
to handle food and fiber controls for the 
department. 


Broken Glass Market 
Enjoying Loud Boom 


There’s a bull market in broken glass 
these days. Reason: the strikes which 
have ticd up many soda-ash_ producers 
(page 38). j 

Broken glass—called cullet in the 
trade—is one of the materials used in 
the manufacture of glass containers. 
Cullet, placed in a furnace charge with 
soda-ash, limestone, and sand, serves 
to speed the glass-making process and 
thus save fuel costs. 

Normally, a glass plant 
enough cullet for its own needs. 

Now, strikes have sent the price of 
soda-ash skyrocketing, and the supply 
is short. To make up the difference, 
glass manufacturers are using larger 


produces 


increased use of cullet enables them 
to use smaller charges of the scarce 
soda-ash. 

Hence the demand for larger sup- 
plies of cullet. Dumps are the main 
source. Salvage concessionaires at the 
dumps are finding it worth their while 
to speed the recovery of broken glass. 
The dealers’ price for a ton of cullet 
has already jumped from $+ to between 
$8 and $10. Sales to container plants 
have been as high as $20 a ton. 


20% Rubber Cut 


Industry accepts order to 
cut rubber consumption even be- 
fore law is passed. Few layoffs 
are expected. — 


The rubber industry is preparing to 
carry out a government order for a 
20% cutback in consumption—even 
though the order has not yet been 
issued or the law passed. 

The cutback _ was worked out by 

the Commerce Dept.’s Rubber Division 
and the National Security Resources 
Board. Industry leaders approved it 
last weck. It will become effective 
Sept. | for four months. 
e Few Layoffs—The industry believes 
that the plan will cause few if any lay- 
offs of rubber workers, although work 
schedules will be reduced. Industry 
hopes the order will be lifted Jan. 1, 
and wants to keep its full labor force 
meanwhile. 
e Initiative—Rubber leaders took the 
initiative in proposing cutbacks, figur- 
ing they were certain to come early in 
any defense program (BW —Aug.19°50, 
pl9). The industry figured that: 

e If it went to Washington with a 
plan of its own, it would escape with 
less drastic controls. 

e A reduction in rubber consump- 
tion would tend to hold down the price 
of natural rubber. 

e The Setup—Here’s how the forth- 
coming cutback order will work: 

Rubber consumption is to be cut by 
about 20% of average use during the 
period between July 1, 1949, and June 
30, 1950. To prevent a mad scramble 
for rubber during the remainder of 
August, the order limits cach manufac- 
turer to 120% of his base period aver- 
age during August. If a manufacturer 
exceeds 120%—and most will—he must 
subtract the extra from consumption 
during the remaining four months. 

The order makes no distinction be- 
tween natural and synthetic rubber. It 
assumes that the industry will reduce 
the use of natural because it is more 
costly. Synthetic is pegged at 1S4¢ a 
Ib.; natural cost 41¢ a Ib. last week 
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Businessmen Worry Again 


Only four months ago they hadn’t any real problems. Now 
they are staying up nights over material shortages, manpower 
shortages, inflation—and even deflation. 


Korea and Stalin aside, what keeps 
you awake nights? 

Last week BUSINESS WEEK reporters 

asked management men across the 
nation that question. Four months ago, 
when reporters made the same query, 
the answers pretty much added up to 
“Nothing” (BW—Apr.22’50,p19). This 
time it’s different. Since April, the 
market for aspinn has grown enor- 
mously in top-drawer circles. 
@No. 1—Out in front as the No. 1 
worry—and it’s a real threbber—is the 
growing shortage of materials. Steel, of 
course, heads the list. But in varying 
degree, nearly every basic commodity is 
short and getting shorter. Here are the 
goods mentioned most often: 

Wool, copper, magnesium, tin, ce- 
ment, brick, pig iron, aluminum, rub- 
ber, brass, metal scrap, cast iron, zinc, 
cotton, rayon, nylon, nickel, cobalt, 
leather, lumber. 

Whether government inventory con- 
trols or rationing would case things is 
a hard question. Some think so. Others 
mutter “Time isn’t ripe” . . . “Would 
lead to socialism” ... “Nationaliza- 
tion of industry.” 

e No. 2—From out of nowhere, another 
shortage—manpower—has now grown 


into the No. 2 headache, Everywhere 
the story is the same: lack of skilled and 
semiskilled men. (Here and there, too, 
secretaries are hard to find.) 

What makes the manpower problem 
doubly exasperating is that for two years 
businessmen have been in such a tidy 
spot. Productivity had been on the 
rise. Work forces were down to most 
efficient size. Raiding, turnover, ab- 
senteeism, and all the other manpower 
snarls of the war had been combed out 
of management's hair. 

Now the whole tangle is in the mak- 
ing again. 

e No, 3—Inflation is the No. 3 head- 
ache. Costs are going up dizzily right 
and left. Says one manufacturer: 

“Price raising has ended” courtesy 
among businessmen. Advance notice of 
price changes is finished. Now you 
place an order for material and pay for 
it when it hits your factory floor.’’ 

If the businessman can’t pass along 
these new costs, he’s trapped. An East- 
ern laundry puts it this way: “Wrap- 
ping paper, cardboard for shirts, hang- 
ers, and chemicals are up as much as 
50%, and cardboard, furthermore, is on 
allocation. Our prices are as high as 
trafic will bear, and the unions want 


New Packard Line Bids for Comeback 


Packard is launching its new 1951 line 
this week in a major bid to bolster its 
sales, down in the first half from 1949's 
$111,244,375 to $79,138,355. The “200” 
Club Sedan, pictured here, has a 122-in. 
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wheelbase, is engineered two inches closer 
to the ground than previous models, priced 
in Detroit at $2,195. Larger models, with 
Ultramatic transmission, have a very high 
compression ratio—7.8 to 1. 


8 . We're in the middie.” 
e 4- situations such as 
this will — on government controls 
is worry No, 4. And as always, faith in 
Washington's judgment is small. 

To boot, businessmen are scared that 
they may not be called in on the 
shaping of controls until too late. 

e No. 5—In all, the first four business 
worries are typical of the rush and con- 
fusion of wart breaking into a tight 
economy. Curiously, worry No. 5 is 
that there may have been too much 
hysteria—too much buying, raiding, and 
scrambling. Department store and tex- 
tile executives are especially nervous. 
One large store manager says: : 

“My biggest worry is that the orders 
we p during midsummer with 
various suppliers will be filled, and there 
won't be the demand to take them off 
our hands. Like most stores, we placed 
heavy out-of-season orders after the 
Korean war when panic buying by the 
public was at its eight Bringing in 
goods out of season—we call it emo- 
tional buying—is always risky.” 

A hosiery manufacturer claims that 
“even if the supply of nylon yarn were 
cut in half today, there would be 
enough stockings to go around. But 
the public has a penchant for hoarding 
~it wants to hold t the inventory instead 
of letting the manufacturer or retailer 
hold it. That isn’t healthy for our 
future business.” 

e Others—Alongside these first five 
business worries, other headaches are 
much less pressing. They include: how 
to anticipate future military orders; 
labor troubles; taxes; whether or not 
to expand plant capacity; shortage of 
freight cars; depletion of natural re- 
serves; maintaining proper inventory 
mix. 

eComing—And much lower on the 
horizon a new worry is emerging—not 
fully formed, but there. That's the 
worry over eventual distortions in the 
competitive picture. One industrialist 
—who vividly recalls what happened six 
or seven years ago~phrases it this way: 

“The government goes to my largest 
customer and loads him up with a 
tremendous order. So this customer 
comes to me and says, ‘I'll need four 
times what I got from you before.’ I 
can’t afford to say no to such a big 
buyer—if I lose him it'll be for good. So 
I have to tell many of my small cus- 
tomers of 25 years’ standing that I 
can’t handle their business,at all for the 
next year or more. I end up with more 
business, but fewer customers. 

“Then what happens? Well, after 

roduction for World War II ended, 
found I had exactly 14 new competi- 
tors in the field here. On the basis of 
resent demand, I can end up World 
Var III with still another dozen com- 
petitors . . . with most of my old 


customers split among them.” 
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AUCTIONEER calls for a higher bid as Tucker Corp. becomes 
history. Sale was handled by Samuel L. Winternitz & Co., Chicago. 





START was a happier time. Pretty models heralded super-car th: 
was going to cost little, revolutionize the industry. 


Tucker Remains Go on the Auction Block 


Preston Tucker and his wonderful 
automobile are practically history to the 
man on the street. After ‘Tucker found 
that $26-million wasn’t enough to put 
the fear of Tucker into the Big Three 
auto makers, he got hauled into court 
by SEC for mail fraud. Early this year 
he was acquitted—and that was the end 
of the Tucker story, except for the mortal 
remains of the company. 

Last week even they were beginning 
to disappear. At the giant Dodge plant 
at Chicago, which Tucker rented from 
the government to sct up his manufac- 


BUYERS looked long at welders but paid 


Jess for them than for old trucks and scooters. 
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turing operations, the voice of an 
auctioneer blaring out over a public ad- 
dress system knocked down almost a 
fifth of the $3.5-million worth of equip- 
ment ‘Tucker had installed to build his 
Car. 

Buyers came from all over to bid on 
welders, painting equipment, conveyors, 
office equipment, trucks, a tractor, and 
other equipment. They even bid on an 
oriental rug, lamps, and beds that fur- 
nished Tucker's own office. They paid 


$155,000 for their purchases. But a lot | 


of the 400 or 500 people who turned 


DETROIT BUYER takes time out for 
standup breakfast as bidding goes on. 


out didn’t come to buy anything. Somd 
were former employees who wanted to 
see what was happening to their old 
machines. Others were just along to seq 
the show. 

This wasn’t the first Tucker auction 
but it was the’ biggest so far. In Apri 
of 1949, Tucker's private planes werd 
sold for $27,500; and the following 
month tires, accessories, upholstery ma 
terials, and steel brought about $93,000 
This latest auction was the first to sel 
capital equipment. But there’s still plen 
more in the plant. 


SEWING MACHINES that were going to 
make ‘Tucker upholstery brought high prices. 
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IMONEY was available then. Here Tucker gets check for $15-million 
from Floyd Cerf, underwriter, But it wasn’t enough. 


There were few bargains available at 
he sale. The first item that was knocked 
down was a Caterpillar tractor. It 
brought $3,650, though it had been in 
the plant during the war and listed 
brand new for $3,490. A 194Z Dodge 
panel truck went for $850, about what 
ht cost new and only a few hundred less 
than a 1950 model would cost. 

Just as a small tractor with a snow 
plow was sold for $160, the plow dropped 
off, nearly hitting several bystanders. At 
that point, the auctioneer hollered: “‘Get 
hat man’s cash before he changes his 
mind.” 

Plenty of other equipment that hadn't 
been touched for years was bringing good 
prices, too. Motor scooters that were 








oe 


HOLLYWOOD BEDS from Tucker's own 
executive suite were also put on the block. 
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used by engineers and foremen to cover 
the vast plant area were selling for $50 
to $90 apiece despite flat tires and torn 
upholstery. 

About the only items that weren’t 
bringing top prices were welding devices. 
Equipment that had originally cost 
$1,500 or more was bringing around 
$500. Most of this stuff had already 
been set up to weld Tucker bodies, so 
it would probably require a lot of extra 
money to adapt it for other uses. 

Sewing machines Tucker had bought 
to make his car upholstery were other 
items on the block. There were about 
100 of them, and about 100 dealers 
wanted to buy them. One said: “Dealers 


all need machines and are anxious to ~ 


WELDING EQUIPMENT was a big part of the stuff sold at last 
week’s auction. Here prospective buyers take a closer look. * 


get them—they won’t let an individual 
buyer outbid them.” Before the bidding 
began estimates on the value of the 
machines ran around $150. They sold 
for upwards of $165. 

An American Legion official came out 
to buy Tucker's fire engine. His post 
wanted it for next years parade. But 
the post didn’t want it bad enough. It 
went to someone who wanted to put 
out fires with it. 

Tucker's bubble-one that a lot of 

ople thought was good enough to 
ack with $26-million—burst a long time 
ago. A few more auctions and there 
won't be anything left of the Tucker 
Corp. except a pile of worthless stock 


certificates. 


TRANSPORTATION for the auctioneer was provided by lift track that was later sold out 
from under him. Several more auctions will finish up the Tucker Corp. 
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Munitions Board: It Worked 


In red tape-bound Washingtor, the munitions board is sur- 
prising almost everybody by doing its job—military procurement— 


with minimum of confusion. It even backstopped NSRB for a while. 


The fanciest battle plans in the 
world are no good if industry can’t sup- 
ply the weapons to back them up. 

It’s up to the civilian-run Munitions 
Board to tell the generals and admirals 
just how much they can have—how fast 
they can get it, and how soon. Some- 
times this makes for changes in mis- 
sions and in strategy; often it makes 
for confusion. 

But most observers think the present 
board head has kept the confusion to a 
minimum. 
© Big Switch—-When the chairman, 
Hubert E. Howard, walked into his 
office in the Pentagon the morming 
after Korea, he knew his job had 
changed. ‘The days of just planning 
were over. Now he had to deliver. 

Not only that, but plans had to be 
changed. This wasn't the all-out atom 
war with Russia evervone had feared. 

Howard's problem was a half-war, a 
creeping mobilization. And he had to 
figure there might be other “Koreas” 
flaring up along the global East-West 
battle line. 

Yet, with his left hand, he had to go 

on with the job of planning for World 
War ITI—in case it came. 
e No Doubts—But industrialist Howard 
was confident his staff wes up to the 
entire job. He had no doubts his mobi- 
lization machinery was well-oiled, and 
ready to shift into anv gear. And that's 
what it did, with few of the complica- 
tions that usually go with government 
planning, pushing, and purchasing. 
Events in the two months of Korea 
fighting have proved him nght. 

Weapons and ammunition ordered 
since the invasion are already in action 
on the Pusan beachhead. ‘The 11.5-in. 
“Tiny Tim” rocket is one example. 
And there’s the'3.5-in. bazooka and the 
shaped charges they fire—the GI's 
answer to the North Korean tanks. 

e Previous Plans—It was the Munitions 
Board’s industrial mobilization — plan 
ning that made it possible for Howard 
to pull the trigger so quickly. Board 
staffers already knew just what weapons 
were already in production, how much, 
how fast that production could be ex- 
panded. They knew just what. stock- 
piles were spotted around the country 
~and how quickly they could be moved. 

More than 20% of the nation’s total 
industrial capacity had been mobilized 
on paper for war production. It took 
only a telegraphed commitment to start 
the changeover. Defense reserve ma 
chine tools were all catalogued—readv to 
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fill essential gaps in war assembly lines. 
@ The Boss—All this took place during 
the four years since Congress refur- 
bished the board in the Unification Act. 
Howard took over the chairmanship last 
Nov. 28. He had previously been chair- 
man of the Defense Dept.’s Personnel 
Policy Board. 

He came to the govcrnment from 
the job of chairman of the board of 
the Binkley Coal Co. and Pyramid Coal 
Corp. Howard had served on the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Wage Confer- 
ence—across the bargaining table from 
John L. Lewis—for 16 years. 

His Munitions Board is composed 
of the assistant secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

e Last Word—Evervthing you scll to 
the military—or want to sell—must get 
an O.K. from the Munitions Board. It 
decides which service is going to do 
the buying. For example, the Army 
buys all trucks for the Navy and Air 
Force, as well as for itself. 

© Rules of the Game— National Security 
Resources Board sets the military share 
of the economy, and the Munitions 


Military Wire Puller 


The Army is using a_ radio-controlled 
“drone” plane to string telephone wire. As 
it’s shot from a mobile catapult above, the 
miniature plane drags behind it a strand 
of wire. The plane is able to string a mile 
of it in 40 seconds. After that a parachute 
opens on its back and the plane drops 
safely to the ground. 


Board tells each service how big a 
chunk it can have, and for what. 

It decides the rules for doing busi- 
ness, Contract forms have to pass 
through Howard’s office. He has the 
say over whether contracts will be let 
on a bid or negotiated basis. 

Howard was behind the decision to 
do 90% of this year’s mobilization buy- 
ing by negotiated contract. He did it 
for speed; there’s no time to pamper 
small business or go through the time- 
consuming red tape of advertised bid- 
ding. | 
© Stockpile Story—The same thing goes 
for the stockpile. Munitions Board 
buys the copper, the rubber, and 
quinidine. It decides how much will 
be bought, how soon, and at what 
price. And it will have a hand in de- 
ciding what new sources of critical ma- 
terials need developing with govern- 
ment money. 

This is one part of Munitions Board’s 

planning that might be in better shape. 
Stocks of copper, manganese, crude 
rubber-—all materials that industry has 
had trouble buying—are behind sched- 
ule. Long-range plans for war some 
time in the future are the main rea- 
sons the board hasn’t pressed for full 
speed ahead now. Cautious buying 
policies—get the most for the stockpile 
dollar, don’t disrupt w@rld markets and 
run prices up, don’t: steal supplies out 
from under industry—are the main rea- 
sons the stockpile now winds up with 
too little of certain critical materials. 
e Conversion Word—Howard’s agency 
will give the signal when and if defense 
reserve plants and tools are converted 
into war production. 

But Secretary Johnson hasn’t let 
Howard just sit by and run the inside 
of the board. Johnson sent him to 
Canada to negotiate a multimillion 
dollar U.S.-Canadian weapons agree- 
ment, whereby the U.S. buys such 
things as jet engines, arctic clothing, 
and radar equipment from Canada; and 
Canada purchases other weapons from 


us. 

e NSRB Backstop—Before Symington 
took over NSRB and revitalized it, 
Johnson had the Munitions Board pre- 
pare the Pentagon’s own total mobi- 
lization program. It had set up a plan 
for priorities aud allocations orders and 
a manpower mobilization program, and 
was even working on civilian defense 
plans (page 62). It also had its own 
idea of how deep the military should 
be permitted to bite into the economy 
if war came. 

Some of these ideas went into the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 now 
before Congress. But since Symington 
took hold. Howard insists he’s glad 
someone else has to cut up the pie be- 
tween civilians and the militarv. He 
thinks he has enough work of his own 
for his 750 staffers. 
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TV Parts Shortage 


High demand, not war 
orders, put the squeeze on set 
makers. Six-million sets are due 


this year. 


The pinch of parts shortages last 

week began to hurt television-set 
makers. DuMont had to shut down 
partially for several days because it 
couldn't get certain tubes. Muntz 
Television shut down for an afternoon 
because it ran out of electrolytic con- 
densers. Nearly everyone was having 
trouble over resistors—-they were in 
such short supply that some authorities 
feared it might mean 500,000 fewer 
sets this year. 
e New Demand—At first glance, these 
seem to be signs that the Korean war is 
beginning to take its electronic toll. 
But a closer look shows that the 
squeeze so far has almost nothing at all 
to do with the present emergency. 
Here’s the reasoning: 

Early this year, TV sales took a 
tumble. The chief cause was fear that 
sets bought now would soon be obsolete 
because of (1) color, and (2) a change 
to ultra-high-frequency wave lengths. 
As soon as both rumors died down, 
sales began to pick up. By June, output 
was nearly three times what it was in 
1949 (BW —Jun.10’50,p82). 


¢ 6-Million Sets—Before Korea, the TV | 


industry estimated that it would turn 
out 6-million sets this year—nearly 
double last year’s output. More’ than 
that, it was certain that this figure 
would not meet demand. So, the in- 
dustry claims, the outbreak of war in! 
Korea did nothing but add somewhat 
to pressure that was already there. 

Then why the shortages? Basically, 

it comes down to one simple fact: It’s 
a lot easier to increase assembly of sets 
than it is to boost component output. 
A set manufacturer has to do little more 
than get a couple more work benches 
and a few new soldering irons, hire 
some more girls, and order more parts. 
(But he does have one big bottleneck: 
inspection and testing of completed 
sets.) 
e Component Problem—Boosting com- 
ponent production isn’t so simple. 
Tube manufacture is a delicate art. 
One company says that it takes about 
a year to get everything set up. 

A somewhat different problem exists 
in resistors—its more a quantitative mat- 
ter than anything else. For example: 
The average TV set has 22 or 23 re- 
ceiving tubes, but it has 100 or more 
resistors. So although resistors are 
easier to make than tubes, the industry 
would have to make 600-million of 
them just to meet TV-set requirements 
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this year. On top of that, it must 
supply resistors for the highest radio 
production in years—10-million in 1950. 
@ War Orders—Obviously, this situation 
is so tight that it leaves no slack for 
war orders to take up. Military produc- 
tion of electronic equipment will have 
to come directly out of civilian radio 
and ‘TV output. 

By and large, the industry seems to 

think that the effect will be sighhnet 
least for the rest of this year. In the 
first place, it says, military orders can’t 
affect it before October. Even then, 
orders now in sight won't take more 
than a 20% bite out of civilian produc- 
tion. Yet if demand stays at present 
levels, that is enough to bring a real 
set shortage to consumers. 
e Changeover Time—Paul V. Galvin, 
president of Motorola, Inc., explains 
that the reason for this is that you 
can’t switch from TV to radar produc- 
tion overnight. He figures it would 
take three months, from the time an 
order is received, to make blueprints, 
assemble workers, tool up, and so on. 
Meanwhile, you're producing civilian 
stuff—and that takes you pretty close 
to the end of the year. 

The word is that war orders for 
electronic equipment now planned, will 
tun between $2-billion and $2.4-billion. 
Since the industry turns out about $13- 
billion worth of stuff a year now (as 
compared with a $3-billion peak during 
the bist war), it figures civilian produc- 
tion won't be hit too hard. © 
© Over-Optimism? — Many _ observers 
think this reasoning is over-optimistic. 
Since electronics if essential to warfare 
these days, they don’t see how the 
industry can get off so easily. 

But the industry points out that it 
is thinking in terms of a “10% war.” If 
it should become something bigger, 
then admittedly all bets are off—and 
civilian production would go out the 
window. Nevertheless, the industry just 
isn’t thinking in those terms right now. 
It is prepared to have a big year this 
year and next in civilian work, regard- 
less of military orders now in sight. 
¢ FCC Decisions—More than this, the 
industry is awaiting the Federal Com- 
munications Commission decision on 
color TV as eagerly now as before. It 
has officially told FCC it can see no 
reason for delaving the decision, now 
due around Labor Day. Likewise, it 
wants FCC to go ahead as scheduled on 
its hearings on frequency allocations. It 
hopes to see the freeze on new TV sta- 
tions lifted by next summer. And FCC 
plans to go ahead on both problems. 

All of this leaves one great big 
question which even the confident 
clectronics industry can’t answer: Re- 
gardless of what FCC decides, who is 
going to risk starting to build trans- 
mitters and sets for new frequencies in 
a period so full of uncertainty? 


FRB vs. Treasury 


Federal Reserve revolts 
against Snyder’s low interest 
rate, policy, and raises discount 
rate as move to check inflation. 


The Federal Reserve System has de- 
clared its independence of the Treas- 
ury. 

or years the nation’s central bank- 
ing system has subordinated its credit 
control activities to the Treasury's 

licy of low interest rates on the 
public debt. On Friday, August 18, 
the breakaway came. 

After the Government _ securities 
market closed that day, Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder announced that 
he would exchange his $13.6-billion 
September and October maturities for 
14% 13-month notes. 

e The Bombshell—An hour later the 
Reserve System detonated its bomb- 
shell. It announced an increase in the 
discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York from 14% to 13%. 

The Reserve Board then laid it on 
the line. It said it was “prepared to 
use all the means at its command to 
restrain further expansion of bank 
credit.” 

@ Forgotten Role—The break high- 
lighted an often forgotten fact: Un- 
like the Treasury, the Federal Reserve 
System is not a full-fledged govern- 
ment agency, though the President ap- 
points the members of the Board of 
Governors. In asserting itself last week 
the Federal was acting out its original 
purpose as an independent “supreme 
court of finance.” 

e Discount Rate—In upping the dis- 
count rate the Federal was marking up 
the price charged member banks for 
loans. Nowadays this is no real rein 
on bank lending. The banks hold 
abundant supplies of government se- 
curities which they can sell to the 
Federal for cash, rarely need to borrow. 
But a rise in the discount rate still 
signals to the whole banking com- 
munity the fact that the central bank 
wants tighter moncy. 

Many bank loan rates are tied di- 
rectly to the discount rate. The effect 
of the action was seen in New York 
City Monday when interest rates on 
prime business loans, bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, commercial paper and _se- 
curity loans headed up. 
eHow Serious?—Now the — question 
was: Would FRB’s Open Market 
Committee actually let prices of short- 
term government debt fall to permit 
the higher yields to develop in the 
market? 

On Monday the answer came. In- 
vestors who didn’t like the Treasury's 
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refinancing program were _ selling 
short-term paper heavily, switching into 
intermediate and long-term issues. In 
the face of this the Federal boldly 
lowered its buying prices on_ short- 
term notes. For example, the price on 
notes due in July 1951 dropped from 
a shight a to below par, so that 
their yield rose from 1.24% to 1.32%. 
Investors could get a better return on 
this 1l-month maturity than they 
could from Secretary Snyder’s upcom- 
ing 14% 13-month note. 

e Inflation Control—Behind this dra- 
matic split between the two top 
monetary agencies of the Government 
is a basic disagreement on this ques- 
tion: Can inflation be slowed down by 
higher interest rates? 

The Treasury believes firmly that no 
prospective borrower is deterred by an 
extra 4% or $% tacked on to the 
cost of his money. The only result of 
higher rates, it holds, is to raise the 
interest cost on the public debt. 

The Reserve System believes as 

firmly that interest rate control can 
still restrain some bank borrowing. 
It also sees in rising short-term rates 
a means of inducing investors to hold 
their short-term governments instead 
of selling them to the Federal in order 
to put theit money to more profitable 
use. These sales to the Federal result 
in additional reserves for the banking 
system, since the Federal creates 
money to pay for the securities. 
e@ Won't Stand By—The Fedcral’s re- 
volt seems to boil down to this: It re- 
fuses to stand by in the face of what 
it thinks is a wrong Treasury financing 
decision. 

What happens next? 

The September-October refinancing 
will likely go according to plan. It 
will be proclaimed a “success.” By 
the time the books are closed investors 
will have disposed of the bulk of 
these maturities to the Federal. FRB 
could demand cash for the maturities, 
but it will not embarrass the ‘Treasury 
that far. It will dutifully take the new 
13% notes in exchange. 

Many other investors still holding 
maturing issues will redeem them for 
cash and switch to other issues; few 
will exchange them for the new offer- 
ing. This will force on Snyder a new 
borrowing carlier than he had planned. 
At that time he will have to face the 
higher short-term markct rate that the 
Federal is now allowing to evolve. 

The Reserve System may increase 
bank reserves to immobilize some of 
the reserve funds pumped out in sup- 
porting the financing. Since remaining 
authority in this matter is limited, the 
svstem may ask Congress for additional 
power. 

If the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve cannot compare their differences, 
Congress may have to step in. 
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Aluminum Rationing Coming 


Supply is inadequate already, with a big plane program 
coming. Expansion of ingot capacity by 24% within one year looks 
probable, but that won't fill all military and civilian demands. 


The squeeze is on in aluminum. 
Users are trapped between a demand 
which already has outrun domestic sup- 
ply and the new requirements of a 
$7.7-billion military aircraft program. 
eNone for Trinkets—When aircraft 
production gets rolling, aluminum users 
will fee] limitation orders. Some items 
probably will disappear. 

Expanded defense production isn’t 
the only threat to aluminum supply. 
Stockpiling (at least 50-million Ib. year- 
ly) also threatens the free market. So 
allocation machinery will come after 
the Defense Powers Act becomes law. 
You may sce export controls sooner. 

Scratch-pad estimates set the military 
demand for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951, at 260-million Ib. 
eThe Balance Sheet—Here’s today’s 
aluminum picture: 

e We're producing 1.3-billion Ib. 
of ingot yearly. 

@ We're consuming 1.5-billion Ib. 
(The difference comes from Canada.) 

e Ingots are rationed now. 

e Extrusion and rolling mills are 
operating at record volume. 
e What's the Prospect?—The woods are 
full of capacity expansion plans—to take 
effect within a year. But aluminum ex- 
pansion is plagued by the fact that it 
takes 10 kwh. of electric energy to pro- 
duce one pound of aluminum from 
alumina. Unless you care nothing for 
costs, the power must be pretty imex- 
pensive. Power supply men say that 
there’s enough power available for 315- 
million Ib. of new capacity—provided 
vou're willing to pay what it costs. 
Aluminum men argue that any power 
available now is too expensive. 
elt's Different, Now—\When Alcoa 
went into the business, it developed 
cheap hydroelectric sites. That isn’t 
possible today, for the government has 
pre-empted the good hydro sites. ‘Thus 
today’s expanding aluminum industry 
must turn cither’ to government, to 
commercial power systems, or, as Alcoa 
has, to its own fuel-powered sources. 
e What’s Coming?—\Whatever the price 
problem, the planners see the possi- 
bility of a 315-million-lb. expansion. 
That would exceed the wartime peak. 

Major feature of the plan is a Muni- 
tions Board program to scl] equipment 
at two World War IT aluminum plants 
(BW—Aug.19’50,p28) at Riverbank, 
Calif., and Burlington, N. J. 

e Here’s How—Two new ingot pro- 
ducers would be created. Apex Smelt- 
ing Co., Chicago, a scrap smelter, would 


buy one potline and rectification equip- 
ment for installation near Oklahoma’s 
Grand River Dam. (Potlines use de 
power; most generation is ac.) 

Harvey Machine Co. of Torrance, 
Calif., an extruder, would get one line 
of rectifiers for a new potline near 
Hungry Horse Dam, in Montana. 

Reynolds Metals Co. would get one 

otline and rectifiers to go into its Jones 
Mills, Ark., aluminum plant. 

Kaiser Chemical & Aluminum Corp. 
would get two potlines and one set of 
rectifiers for a plant in Ohio. 

e Still Studying—All these sales, if 
made, will increase aluminum produc- 
tion 200-million lb. a year. The sales 
would require that the equipment be 
operating within a year. Whether they 
go through as listed by the Munitions 
Board is problematical, although the 
odds favor it. Some operators are re- 
luctant to make the investment in the 
absence of firm estimates of military 
demand. And engineering studies still 
under way last week on at least two of 
the transfers hadn’t O.K.’d them. 

e Massena—A further expansion—and 
perhaps the fastest-could come at 
Massena, N. Y. There, the Aluminum 
Co. of America operates an old 115- 
million-Ib. plant and is readying a 
World War II, 120-million-Ib. plant. 
The problem is that Alcoa’s Massena 
power plant won't serve both. Thus 
the plan has been to shut down the 
older when the new one starts. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., which 
served the new plant during the war, 
is prepared to do so again. There could 
be a real price problem here, but Wash- 
ington has indicated a solution—govern- 
ment to stockpile, absorbing the cost. 
e More Imports?—Less likely, perhaps, 
but a possible source of additional ingot 
is Canada. We're already importing a 
few semifabricated shapes (3.7-million 
Ib. in 1949) and a lot of ingot (154.9- 
million Ib. in 1949) from Canada. 
Canada has a smelting capacity just 
above 1-billion Ib. yearly. It’s got power 
to serve 771-million Ib. of that capacity 
steadily. Power for the remainder is a 
matter of negotiation. If the ingot were 
to be imported under a 2¢ tariff, power 
would have to be really cheap. 

Thus if all present expansion possi- 
bilitics were realized completely, total 
U.S. supply—domestic and imported— 
would come to about 1.85-billion 1h. 
It wouldn’t all sell for today’s market 
price, but it would sell. Civilian and 
defense needs could absorb it easily. 
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High above 5 th Avenue 
INCLAIR 
Searches § for. Oil 





This map room is GHQ in Sinclair’s search for oil. 
It organizes the information Sinclair's top produc- 


tion planners need to direct drilling and exploration. 


To the map room come reports from Sinclair 
scouts and exploration parties. Here is recorded 
the location of every well ever drilled in America’s 
great oil fields . . . of all Sinclair geophysical and 
geological surveys . . . and of acreage owned or 
leased by the Company. Essential facts are plotted 
by specialists on three wall maps—maps so large 


that unrolled and placed end to end they would 


SINCLAIR-A Great Name in Oil 





exceed the length of a football field. Supplementing 
them is a file of almost 3,000 detailed hand maps. 


In the next five years Sinclair will be engaged in 
an intensive program to increase production of 
crude oil. The map room will be a particularly 
busy place during that time—another reason why 
Sinclair is “A Great Name in Oil.” 














of unit heaters to mee heating 
See them for any heating problems as tough as heating an 
open loading door area or warming the lower 
working area of a high-ceiling plant. Performance 
data from thousands of factory-engineered installations 
supplement the Janitrol dealer's wide experience 
in “directing curtains of heat wherever you want it.” 


With Janitrol you get three pluses . . . modern, long-life 
equipment ... fully experienced field service... 


layout consultation with field-trained engineers. 


Write for new A.1.A. folder on commercial heating. 


fjanitrol , 0... 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


A gharanteed-gate scheme will insure 
the Los Angeles Rams against loss of 
gate receipts on televised games. In 
return for TV rights, Admiral Corp. 
and Station KNBH in effect guarantee 
the Rams a season’s gate of $575,000. 





® 
Gillette and Mutual copped World 
Series TV rights again, but had to pay 
$600,000 more than last year. In 1949 
the contract went for $200,000. 


e 
A eet yg power deal with Public 
Service Co. of Colorado will bring 
federal power to government customers 
over private lines. Public Service will 
be paid a transmission fee varying with 
the distance it hauls the power. U.S. 
customers, however, won't pay an extra 
transmission charge; the government 
will absorb it. 

8 
The big sales-management conference 
slated for October by Porcelain Enamel 
Institute was called off. Reason: “The 
change in the business trend . . . has 
diverted management's attention from 
sales to other problems.” 


e 
The U.S. ordered 'a freeze on sales of 
all surplus property pending a new 
screening. 

e 
Machine-tool orders in July hit a seven- 
year high, 253.3 on the trade’s index. 
The tool builders’ trade association 
said the jump stemmed almost entirely 
from peacetime replacement orders— 
not war-equipment buying. 


6 
The biggest atomic reactor in the U.S. 
finally started running at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. It cost $25-mil- 
lion and, due to recurring difficulties, 
took over three years to build. It will 
be used solely for research. 


6 
Rail-diesel plans: Erie earmarked $11- 
million to add 57 diesel units to its fleet 
. .. Southern Pacific said it would buy 
46 diesel-electric locomotives to bring 
its total stock to 489. 


& 
Booth & Flinn Co., the Pittsburgh 
construction firm that built New York’s 
Holland “Tunnel, is selling for $3- 
million. The company will go on the 
block to pay inheritance taxes on the 
estate of the late A. Res Flinn. 

® 
Goldblatt Bros., Chicago department 
store chain, offered to buy all the left- 
over goods from the Chicago trade fair 
(BW —Aug.19°50,p93). The chain said 
it would stage a huge merchandising 
campaign to move the products, which 
range from silverware to diese] engines. 
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Citrus juice, fresh, canned or in frozen 
concentrate, is automatically extracted 
by FMC Juice Extractors capable of 
squeezing hundreds of fruit per minute. 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 

INDUSTRIAL CASTIN 
MECHANIC AL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 


PACKING oS St & PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMEN 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DI IV ISION 


FLORIDA DIVIsIVy Subertiary 





FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PAC wae rayel Lo —- BOX 
' EQt 


JOHN BEAN DIVISION eons A ts wut Ti comrany 
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THE 
SQUEEZE 








for tastier citrus juice 
Today’s tasty citrus juices, with all of their 
health giving goodness, are scientifically 
squeezed from tree-ripened, whole bodied fruit 
by unique FMC Juice Extractors. To capture 
delicate natural flavor and freshness, dexterous 
cup-shaped metal fingers quickly, but gently, 
compress each fruit, separating clean, pure sun- 
sweetened juice from pulp and other unappe- 
tizing fruit substances. Used by leading canners 
and processors of fresh or canned citrus juices 
and frozen citrus juice concentrates, these novel 
machines, employing a patented extraction 
principle, produce millions of gallons of luscious 
high-quality juices to satisfy the nation’s fav- 
orite daily diet. 
Other FMC Division-built products are described 
in an interesting illustrated booklet ‘‘ Know your 
FMC’s”’~—available upon request. 
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FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
JOUN BEAN DIVISION 
JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 


AGRICUL fu ee Bor TICIDES 
& FUNGICIDES 
NIAGARA © MEMICAL DIVISION 


Cc ANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT aCe ULTU RAL cou IPMENT 
RSON-BARNGROV EA Divisioe OUN BEAN DIVISION 
a RAG Ue SELLS DIVISIO BOL: JENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 








IN TRUCK MIXERS © 


achieved with Chrysler Industrial Engines 
and Chrysler 77" Fluid Drive 


Reverse rotation of the drum without throwing 

damaging shocks and impacts into the trans- 

mission, engine and other parts of the machine! 

No shear pins to replace! Smoother operation! 

Lower maintenance costs! Longer life! These are 

only a few of the advantages Chrysler Industrial 

Engines with gyrol Fluid Drive have brought to 

operation of truck mixers. 

In addition, Chrysler Fluid Coupling prevents 

engine stalling, reduces clutch wear, eliminates 

jolts and gear rattle, simplifies starting from 

standstill with excessive load, gives gradual oil- Pag ter wer ge cinco enim 

smooth acceleration—opens a whole new field of ; - - i ‘ 
improved operation for gasoline-powered equip- Five yours ag; 5) 2at Seen saneee 
ment. See your Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer ah y ageless: secs — 
or write us. Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler ‘Seas kee aa ee Commaan at Milwau- 


Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. kee. The unit has been operated. continuously 
ever since, with no down 


. ‘ t P : 

Chrysler gyrol Fluid Drive Now Available time for engine or trans- 
For Truck Mixers From These Manufacturers mission repair. Other than 
minor adjustment of car- 

buretor, no servicing has 


Blaw-Kniox Division Jaeger Machine 
been needed. 


of Blaw-Knox Company Company 
Chain Belt Company T. L. Smith Company 


Chrysler gyrol Fivid Drive is built 
integral with Chrysler Industrial 
Engines, its cost is only a few dol- 
lars more than the conventional 
flywheel which it replaces. 


CHRYSLER 


industrial Engines | 
and Power Units 


HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE 





PRODUCTION 


Nickel: Steeimak- 
ers are buying all 
they can get. Result: 


it’s already on vol- 
untary allocation. 


Chromium: At 


present, supply ex- 
ceeds consumption— 
but we depend al- 
most entirely on im- 


: The 
major headache. 
Russia used to sup- 
ply it; now it comes 
from India, Africa, 


ports. 


1KIT 


refalome Ti iide)aimela- Milam oli 


Iron: High-grade 
ores are petering out 
in the U.S. So we're 
developing foreign 
sources. 


ntiful supply 


How Scarce Are Materials? 


rently experimenting with techniques 


U.S. manufacturers are scratching 
their heads as all-out defense produc- 
tion locks closer. What will the arms 
program do to basic industrial materi- 
als?’ Memories are still green of the 
shortages and makeshifts of World War 
II. To answer the question, BUSINESS 
WEEK has surveyed, chemicals and alloy 
metals—without which most factories 
cannot run. For the moment, chemicals 
are tight, alloy metals in better shape. 
But the global war could change that 

uickly. ne ates or not, here are 
the answers. 


I. Alloys 


U.S. sources and reserves of alloying 
metals are something to worry about. 

Right now steelmakers aren't feeling 
the pinch. The supply of high-strength, 
high-temperature alloys exceeds demand 
by a comfortable margin. But under 
total mobilization, some alloys — for 
armor plate and gun barrels would 
come dangerously close to the break- 
even point. 

Here’s the present picture of the 
critical metals: 

@ Iron. The rich fields in the Lake 

Superior region are being subjected to 
a heavy drain. Ore producers are cur- 
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to handle low-grade ores. Years from 
now they will be able to coast along on 
high-grade deposits from South Aimer- 
ica, Africa, and Newfoundland. 

@ Manganese. Since Russia’s cur- 
tailment of exports, we've depended on 
Africa for the biggest percentage of 
imports. India, and a smattering from 
South America, make up the rest. 
Domestic production is negligible. We 
have enough stockpiled for two years. 

e Chromium. Russia, once our big- 
gest supplier, embargoed this one too. 
Our own sources are poor. So we look 
to Africa, Turkey, and India for im- 
pete The national stockpile is com- 
ortable, but not of the best grade for 
steel furnaces. 

® Nickel. Deposits in North Amer- 
ica will see the rm, tore through a high- 
level defense program. Customers’ 
orders have already gone up. But 
producers are holding them to alloca- 
tions. Having depleted open-pit sources 
in the last war, nickel producers are 
now developing underground mines. 
The stockpile is estimated at roughly 
a year's supply. 

e Imports Vital—-The difference be- 
tween a healthy stockpile and an empty 
bin hinges on imports of. manganese, 





there’s NO “Vinsol” 
in a Mink 


but in many products where low 
cost and quality must bd combined, 
you’re likely to find versatile 
Vinsol® resin, Can it suave money 
on raw materials for you? 


at three to 3¥¢ per Ib. currently, 
Hercules ‘‘Vinsol’’ means real resin 
economy. Thermoplastic, dark-colored, 
high-melting, it cuts costs, improves 
performance, of adhesives, cement, 
emulsions, electrical insulation, 
ink, leather, linoleum, paints, 
plastics, paper, phonograph records. 


you can find a profitable place for 
“‘Vinsol” in your formulas. 
We want to help if you'll tell us what 
you have in mind, 


send for sample and technical data. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


NVvS50-4 
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As the shop worker becomes 
older, more experienced, MORE 
VALUABLE, his need for correction 
of vision becomes annually more 
necessary. Under 20 only 23% have 
defective vision — in the 40 to 50 


year group, 71% are affected. 
AO case histories show that (1) 
accidents and their costs have been 


CORRECTED VISION 
CAN MAKE 
THE WORK 

LOOK LIKE THIS 


reduced as much as 74% with an 
adequate correction-protection pro- 
gram (2) production increases of 
1% to 37% and spoilage savings 
of 11% or better are possible. 
The complete documented story is 
contained in AO’s free booklet, 
“IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL VISION.” 
Write for it. Address Dept. CP-B8. 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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chrome, and later on, iron ore. Our 
main sources for high-grade ores are 
Africa, India, Turkey, and South Amer- 
ica. Im since the war have been 
adequate. But transportation in Indian 
and African fields is currently ham: 

by traffic jams at rail centers. U.S. cus- 
tomers are unsnarling the tangle with 
ee gg of engines, rolling stock, and 
rails to the ore producers. 

In a global war, shipping would be 
the weak link. During the last war, in 
the Caribbean, submarines took a heavy 
toll of ore boats from South American 
bauxite ports. And American aluminum 
producers felt the pinch. 
© Three-Way an ages 
agencies and steel producers are trying 
a three-way approach to the problem: 
development of more foreign and 
domestic ore fields, building up a na- 
tional stockpile, and refining low-grade 
ores and byproduct slags. For further 
conservation, government and industry 
could always turn to National Emer- 
gency alloys as in the last war. 

e New Fields—The development of ore 
fields is already well under way. But 
it’s a long-term project. It won’t be 
an ]1th-hour lifesaver if the big shoot- 
ing starts tomorrow. Manganese pro- 
duction in Brazil won’t reach its stride 
until bigger fields are mined. Canadian 
nickel mines—the biggest producers— 
have not reached capacity. If they do, 
and this is not enough, Cuba and New 
Caledonia are alternatives. 

e Stockpiles—The exact size of strategic 
stockpiles is kept under wraps. But our 
national reserves have suffered since the 
government began stockpiling in 1939. 
In the past 10 years, the war and its 
consequent boom have kept steel pro- 
duction high. Producers have bought 
up most of the best alloying metals, 
leaving little for stockpiling. 

The government didn't want to go 

on the market as a competitive buyer; 
with the government bidding too, 
prices could have gone up and up. 
e Ore Extraction—Finding ways to ex- 
tract the alloys from low-grade ores will 
take time and money. Manganese, 
for one, is getting a tryout by the 
Bureau of Mines. One method processes 
ore in a blast furnace similar to the 
type used for making pis iron. 

Still another pilot-plant treats slag 
residues from basic open-hearth fur- 
naces. 

Although the process would probably 
double the price of manganese, steel 

roducers are already separating the 
asic slags from others on their dumps. 
Theoretically, there’s enough manganese 
in these slag piles to make up for 
Russia’s embargo, and to make the 
U.S. 50% self-sufficient. 

¢ Lean Alloys—During the last war, 
steelmakers turned out ap aor 
lean alloys, called N. E. steels, develope 
cooperatively by the producers, the 
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pay no more, often less, for the 


Extra Quality in 


LYON 


Steel Equipment 


... whether it’s a regular catalogued 
item or a special contract item made 
to your specifications. 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 810 Monroe Avenve, Aurora, Minois 
Factories: AURORA, ILLINOIS © YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sold Netionally through Factory Branches.and Dealers 


SERENE SS 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 








COMFORT IN 
CE COMPANY 








To provide employees’ comfort and 
secure top efficiency, the offices 
of the Hawkeye Casualty Company 
of Moines are air conditioned 
by Baker. Eleven BAKERAIRES 
of 5-, 714- and 10-ton size producing 
a total of 95 tons of refrigeration 
are connected to a_ forced-draft 
cooling tower with a capacity of 375 
gallons per minute. 


BAKERAIRE 


de-humidifies and 

com- 
eating 
coils may be easily installed to pro- 


cleans, cools, 
circulates the air — can brin 
fort to your business, too. 


vide warm air when n 
Quickly installed without  inter- 
ruption to your business — ask 
your nearest Baker Distributor. 


BAKER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 
South Windham, Maine 
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Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
the War Production Board. N. E. steels 
went into parts and equipment that 
didn’t call for the high strength, and 
heat resistance of the richer alloys. 

To date there is no setup in govern- 


ment or industry that could bring the 
N. E. steel program back to life im- 
mediately. But it’s a sure bet that steel 
producers will switch to the lean alloys 
again if they're faced with an all-out 
defense program. 
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ll. Chemicals 


If you are a user of chemicals, get 
ready to tighten your belt. For the 
chemical supply situation is rough. 

Most recent example: Last week big 
industrial alcohol producers were allo- 
cating their products to their steady 
customers only. Allocation is a foregone 
conclusion sooner or later for most 
industrial chemicals, even though the 
chemical industry broke all records for 
activity carly this year. Even record- 
breaking production just isn’t going to 
be enough if, war demands spur fobd 
processors, explosives makers, oil re- 
finers, textile processors and other 
chemical-users to feverish production. 


|. Benzene 


Supplies of benzene are already tight. 
Supply of benzene for fuel is dropping 
to meet the tremendous demand for 


























1986 


industrial grades. In all out war preduc- 
tion, increased use of benzene . avi- 
ation gas and synthetic rubber would 
mean heavy cuts in civilian uses. This 
would affect a very wide range of in- 
dustries, notably plastics, chemicals, 
dyes, and textiles. 

Peak postwar production of benzene 
was 170-million gal. Most of this was 
made from coal, the rest from _petro- 
leum. Recent output has been split 
up as follows among major users: 

@ Styrene, 51-million gal. This is 
used largely as a base material for 
synthetic plastics and rubber. Stepped- 
up military use would hit many civilian 
industries. 

e Phenol, 36-million gal. Civilian 
cuts would hit chiefly at resins, plastics 
and chemicals. 

eNvlon, 20-million gal. Nylon 
reduction would affect much more than 
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lf it needs to behave like 


mass 


we-can design it... 
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-. WITH STAMPINGS! 


If a part of your product needs to snap, latch, 
catch, link, lock, spring or trip—if it needs a 
mechanical motion to promote safety, conveni- 
ence, performance or salability, Standard is the 
place to go. 

Designing and manufacturing such devices is 
the thing we do best. We can conceal them; 
make them operate with a push, pull or turn; 
make them work by spring cam or direct lever; 
make them withstand excessive vibration; make 
them foolproof and therefore safe; make them 
initiate, check or prohibit an endless variety of 


produce iFe2i 


* precisely 


} 


motions. And we can build them to unusually 
close tolerances—by STAMPING—to keep the 
price very, very low. If you have opened a 1950 
Ford, Lincoln or Mercury door recently, you 
have operated one of our new rotary locking 
devices. When you see the 1951 Packard it, too, 
will have a Standard lock. 

Does a carefully engineered latch, lock or 
linkage suggest a new design opportunity to 
you ...a new way to keep your product in 
front? If so, we’re ready to sit down and talk 
it over... any time. 


THES MARK OFA 
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you can 6¢ SURE..1¢ ns Westinghouse 
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Edge gluing—assembly ain stectineting— Sontng «all can be 
performed at lower cost with Westinghouse R-F Dielectric Heating. _ 

Here is a basic manufacturing process that igure savings in time, 
labor and material ... savings that may actually pay for the cost of the 
complete installation in one year or less. q 

In addition, R-F Heating improves product quality by reducing panel 
warpage to a minimum. 

Forcomplete details about how 
you can profit with Westinghouse 
R-F Heating, write for booklet 
B-3946-A, ‘‘Radio-Frequency 
Heating for the Wood- 
working Industry”. Address: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
a BW-4, 2519 Wilkens Ave, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. _J-02217 
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RF HEATING 
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DO YOU KNOW AN 
“Average” man? 


a 


-* 


HARTER builds posture chairs to fit 
individual men with individual requirements. We 
leave the imaginary “average” man to the 
statisticians who dream him up. 

No matter what your size, shape, or work 
habits, you get real comfort in a Harter posture 
chair. Every model is fully adjustable to 
your own measurements, You make adjustments 
quickly and easily with hand-wheel controls — 
no wrenches, screw-drivers, hammers, or pocket 
knives required! All models have deep cushions of 
resilient foam rubber on seat and back. Rich and 
attractive upholstery colors in your choice 
of mohair fabrics, leather, or plastic-coated fabrics, 

Learn for yourself the comfort, posture, and 
efficiency benefits of Harter’s custom-fit. 

See your Harter dealer. Write us for literature. 
Harter Corp., 208 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 


8 
HARTER 


Write for o copy of our 
free booklet, called 
Seating Makes Sense.” 


S$ruegcgis, micuwtiGoan 





milady’s stockings. Nylon is also needed 
for Aa deen _— high-strength 
cord. 

e Additional Supplies—About 25-mil- 
lion gal. more benzene could be pro- 
duced in hydroformers—which process 
petroleum into chemicals—but only at 
the expense of war-needed toluene and 
high octane production. 

Moreover, hydroformers are expen- 
sive. Benzene produced by them would 
cost some 40¢ a gal. Individual firms 
hesitate to make the big investment 
unless assured of long-term contracts at 
adequate prices. The first hydroformer 
was built in 1941. Only seven have been 
built since. ; 

In hydroformer production, Pan- 
American Oil Co. is now selling be- 
tween 3-million and 5-million gal. of 
benzene a year. Shell Oil Co.’s Cali- 
fornia plant is also making benzene. In 
a major war effort, look for at least a 
doubling of synthetic output. 


ll. Chlorine 


Supply of chlorine is extremely short, 
with very high demand. This despite 
the fact that production records are 
being broken regularly. In April, we 
produced almost 170,000 tons. 

«Present chlorine production is split: 
22% for bleaching and water treatment; 
78% for chemicals, largely as a build- 
ing block for other materials. Present 
users are certain to face a war-effort 
cutback, even if production is increased. 

The current shortage is largely due to 
strikes against Solvay and Diamond 
Alkali, large alkali producers. 

Over-all chlorine production was 
doubled during World War II, and 
producers were worried about selling 
it in 1945. Instead, production rose an- 
other 20% by 1950 and the demand is 
still not satisfied. 


Ill. Nitric Acid 


Nitric acid is another chemical that 
would feel sharply any strong war effort. 
In peacetime, about 70% of the supply 
is used in ammonium nitrate for ferti- 
lizers. In wartime, nitric acid is vital 
for explosives. 

Present annual production of nitric 
acid is 1.4-million tons a year—well 
below the 1.8-million tons needed for 
full operation of existing explosives 
facilities. Use of idle nitric acid capac- 
ity would probably enable us to meet 
pressing defense needs. But  non- 
essential users would be hard hit. 


IV. Phosphorus 


Phosphorus is vital for wartime 
chemicals. In 1944, for example, direct 
military uses took 32,000 short tons 
out of 89,000 tons allocated. 

That means that civilian users would 
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“Atyeur| jaabida wens burned out ‘ tomorrow, 


ae ey ns Si . 


Tragic loenes prove time and again that busines 
men place too much reliance upon seemingly ade- 
quate insurance, or upon “fireproof” construction . . . 
whereas the very life of their business may hinge on 
positive fire protection, such as Grinnell Automatic 

, Sprinklers. If you'd rather be safe tage ely, con- 
L sider these questions: 


Bere sagem era yet aM 





Q1, THE QUESTION OF “FIREPROOF” BUILDINGS 
All too often ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings merely 
serve as stoves for flammable contents. 
Are your buildings and contents equally 
protected? 


es el oo ee ein = 


Qi2, THE QUESTION OF LOST RECORDS— When 
burned up they can never be replaced. Coudd 
you operate without them?’ 


@3. THE QUESTION OF REBUILDING COSTS a4. QUESTION OF RESUMING BUSI- Q@5.™ QUESTION OF THE BEST FIRE 


—Seldom are these adequately 


— Forty percent of the busi- PROTECTION — Fire Experts will tell 


covered by insurance indemnity to- nesses burned out by fire never you that the best is automatic 
day. Could you afford to rebuild? reopen. What are your chances? sprinkler protection. Will you take 





their advice and be 100% safe? 


THE ANSWER: GRINNELL AUTOMATIC pay for Grinnell Protection in a relatively few years 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS prevent loss of life and ... 80 if you’re insured you’re paying for Grinnell 
property by checking fire at its source, whenever and Protection anyway. Why not have it? 


wherever it strikes, with automatic certainty. For 
more than seventy years, practically 100% of fires 
starting in Grinnell-protected buildings have been 
extinguished before doing material damage. Further- 
more, reductions in insurance premiums frequently 


Grinnell Compeny, inc., Providence, R. | 
Branch offices in principal cities 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





be sharply affected. Industries to be hit 
would include plastics, detergents, 
aa gsc refining, fire retardent paints, 
ood, and fertilizer. 

Since the war, growing industrial 
needs have brought a substantial in- 
crease in  eoree production. All 
major producers have increased capac- 
ity and are building still more furnaces. 
Industry estimates say that private ca- 
pacity will be well over 100,000 tons a 
year when present expansion is com- 
pleted. In,1946, it was only 60,200 
tons. 

In addition to private production, 
TVA has increased its capacity beyond 
the old 32,000-ton level. Allocated 
directly to military uses, this will relieve 
much of the strain on civilian supply. 





V. Toluene 


Although TNT is the first thing that 
» comes to mind in any discussion of 
toluene in wartime, it has other essen- 
tial uses. Chief of these is aviation 
gasoline. A wartime pinch would thus 
affect civil aviation, .along with pro- 
ducers of protective coatings and solv- 
ents. The last two got only 3% of the 
available supply in 1944. 
Peak production of toluene in World 


War II reached 200-million gal.—eight 

times the prewar level. Aviation gas- 

. ae oline took B5-million gal. of this. Just 

/ cg before Korea, production had eased off 

Bae Se : to 54-million gal. About half of this 


: 2 a : was supplied as a byproduct of coal— 
The heat fransfer medium for high temperatures A the traditional source. The rest came 
from petroleum refiners. 

During the war, petroleum had » 
plied three-quarters of production. In 
imac i the present emergency, the refiners will 
minimizes equipment size. probably up their share again. 


Dowtherm is efficient! Dowtherm, with a high 
coefficient of heat transfer, speeds heating and 


Dowtherm provides flexibility within the operating : 
range. Heat supply to several units at different Vi. Caustic Soda 
temperatures is possible, if desired. It also provides Caustic soda and other alkalis were 
a high uniformity of heat control, preventing hot back in a sellers’ market even before the 
Korean crisis. However, the situation is 
caused primarily by the Solvay strike 
Where your operations require accurate, low- and is temporary. Once the strike is 
pressure heating in the 300-750° F. range use Dow- ended, supplies will probably be ample 
therm—the efficient Dow heat transfer medium! for the chief civilian users. It would take 
a big mobilization ners to — this 
iets i eee ~ balance for textiles, petroleum refining, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY soaps and cleaners. Meanwhile, both 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN the Federal Conciliation Service and 
the Army are trying to bring an end 
to the Solvay strike, now entering its 
11th week. 


ICAL COMPANY Vil. Soda-Ash 


DOWTHERM DIV, 281-1 
MIDLAND, MICH. Labor troubles have caused a tight _ 
a supply of soda-ash, as well as caustic 
and chlorine. Strikes at Solvay and 
Company —________— HEMICA Diamond Alkali have cut soda-ash 
A ee production to half of capacity. 
# The shortage seems purely temporary. 
—State Normal capacity is close to 5.6-million 
tons. Peak demand in the past was 





spots and local overheating of your product. 














Cay —————— —— 
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DeVilbiss locates factory 


along Pennsylvania’s Famous Turnpike 


A plant in the ‘‘roof garden’’ of Pennsylvania 
with a show window 
on the World’s No. 1 Traffic Artery 


The DeVilbiss Company, with headquarters in Toledo, 
is beginning the construction of a new plant at Somer- 
set, Pa., for some of its manufacturing operations. That 
site was chosen: 


1. Because traffic from all over the nation funnels 
through the Turnpike and the company’s plant will be 
like a giant billboard on a heavy traffic artery visible 
to millions. 


2. Because the company finds fine labor here and fine 
small-town living conditions in the beautiful Pennsyl- 
vania mountains. 


The Pennsyloania Turnpike, greatest all-weather, non-stop super- 
highway in the nation, and an economical express route for Pennsyloania 
manufacturers, is being extended 100 miles east and 60 miles west 
to the state’s borders, and “‘spurs”’ will reach other areas in the state. 


3. Because this Pennsylvania location is in the center 
of the sources of supply for glass, metals and other raw 
materials needed for the atomizers, sprays, vaporizers 
and other products DeVilbiss makes. 


Howard P. DeVilbiss, the president, said: ‘The 
nearness to major markets and the excellent transporta- 
tion facilities at our new plant at Somerset are expected 
to improve the company’s competitive position by 
permitting more rapid and economical distribution.” 


If you would like a location along the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike . . . or if you would like to find a suitable plant 
or plant site in some other desirable Pennsylvania 
location ... the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Commerce will be glad to work with you . . . in confi- 
dence . . . to give you all the data on sites, labor sup- 
plies, raw materials, markets, transportation, taxes, 
living conditions, etc. 


Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


James H. Duff Theodore Roosevelt, II 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 


COME TO PENNSYLVANIA DURING 
PENNSYLVANIA WEEK—OCTOBER 16-22 
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BETTER AIR IS “ON WHEELS” 





New machines that move air and heat air are 
at work for industry, anywhere, anytime 
they're needed, because they are portable. Pro- 
tecting a crop in a greenhouse when heating 
equipment breaks down, blowing fumes away 
from a workman at a forge, making concrete 
dry out and keeping workmen warm on con- 
struction jobs are just a few of the jobs 
Herman Nelson Portable Heaters and Venti- 
lators are doing. There are many more. Such 
equipment is a specialized line with the 
Herman Nelson Division of American Air 
Filter Company, Inc. 


Good Business Bet. It can cost a 
business man several thousand dollars to find 
out he needs the insurance of “heat on 
wheels”. When winter months bring freezing 
damage it's too late to plan prevention. Think 
right now what winter hazards you must face. 
Write to us, outline the problem. We'll tell 
you which portable product can most eco- 


nomically meet your necds. 


Wheels out a bot cargo ' 


That's how it happened with the airlines. 
They wanted a cargo of heat to warm planes 
before take-off —needed the same heater to 
raise temperatures in frigid hangars and to 
thaw out idle motors. There's a Herman 
Nelson Portable Heater that serves the air- 
lines and our nation’s air force, heats quickly, 
safely with ordinary gasoline. 


No Fire or Fume Hazard with these 
Portable Heaters that can fill a whole box car 
with fresh, warm air in a matter of minutes, 
protect many dollars worth of perishable ship- 
ments. Used in confined areas like a ware- 
house or a remote part of a factory, they can 
function day and night without fire hazard or 
discharge of lethal fumes. Workmen are more 
efficient, don't stand around a belching sala- 
mander, don't get groggy from unsafe heaters 
that fill the air with dangerous fumes. 

This cost-cutting Portable Heater and Venti- 
lator equipment is helping contractors work 
through winter months, helping to dry out 
and ventilate underground spaces where work- 
ing conditions are such that work goes slowly. 
It is being adapted to problems in wonderful 
new ways in many kinds of industry. 


40 


if You Are a Manufacturer's 
Agent you may wish to represent Herman 
Nelson Division of American Air Filter Co., 
Inc. Many lucrative territories are still open 
even though dealers are appointed and serv- 
ing industry from coast to coast. Your outlets 
are established. Herman Nelson Portable 
Ventilators are being moved into places to 
cool and ventilate tunnels, manholes, ship 
holds, engine rooms, storage tanks, tents, 


temporary buildings, storage barns, take fumes 


Pas 


Movable air movers 


out of buildings while fire fighters work, clear 
the air where there's heavy welding, sand- 
blasting, cement batching and spray painting. 
Portable Heaters are used for drying, thaw- 
ing, preheating, spot heating and space heat- 
ing. In fact, we say to the business man who 
ships, builds or produces .. . 


Would You Make a Bet? we'll 
wager that if you'll look at the functions of 
your business, weigh the hazards of cold and 
lack of ventilation, you'll find a profitable 
return from the use of Herman Nelson Port- 
able Heating and Ventilating Units. When 
you've made this rapid survey, write to us. 
Ask us questions. 
Figure the many ways 
you can save produc- 
tion dollars and have 
the benefits of better 
air ‘on wheels’. 


Herman Neuson Division 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO. INC. 


HOUINE LUNOIS 


5-million tons a year, and in 1949 this 
shrank to 4.1-million. Supplies for the 
glass industry, metals producers, pulp 
and paper mills should be ample once 
the strikes are settled. 


Vill. Sulphuric Acid 


Sulphuric acid production is pushing 
up close to the nation’s estimated ca- 
acity of 13-million tons. Production 
in May equalled an annual rate of 12.3- 
million tons in civilian plants, and an 
undisclosed production by the govern- 
ment. 

Of the wartime production, 14% 
went directly to military use. However, 
chief civilian users were vital to the 
war effort. Major consumers were pe- 
troleum refining, chemicals, fertilizers, 
iron and steel, paints and pigments, 
coal products, and metallurgical uses. 
Of these, fertilizers would be the first 
to feel a wartime pinch. 

With supply and demand already in 
tight balance, it seems certain that 
there will have to be an expansion of 
capacity to meet war needs. Since it is 
uneconomic to move sulphuric acid 
for great distances, this will probably 
mean construction of new plants stra- 
tegically close to major users. At the 
same time, nonessential users—most of 
whom parallel war production—will 


most likely go on short rations. 


Buick Offers New Glass 


To Cut Glare and Heat 


For $45, Buick Motor Co. will solve 
some of your sun-glare and upholstery 
weathering problems. Buick is now 
offering, as optional equipment on its 
Super and Roadmaster series, a new 
kind of safety glass. 

According to the company, the new 

glass cuts down glare and reduces the 
amount of heat which enters through 
car windows. The glass, which has a 
sy bluish-green tint, is called 
E-Z-Eye. In the windshield, the glass 
is shaded green at the top, and the 
ree, gradually hazes out, with no 
sharp line where the shading begins. 
This is said to relieve eye strain caused 
by muscular reaction as the eyes cross 
such lines. The new windshield makes 
sun-visors unnecessary. And unlike a 
sun-visor, the shaded area doesn’t cut 
the area of vision. 
e Easier at Night—Another advantage, 
according to Buick ce veag is that 
the new windshield makes driving eas- 
ier at night. It also reduces glare from 
snow. 

Both window and windshield glass 
contain an iron compound, which, ac- 
cording to reports, excludes about half 
the radiant heat that penetrates ordi- 
nary plate. Thus upholstery gets a bet- 
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ter break. So do the passengers: It is 
221 eaencily Bide tg ee 
with the new type of The g' 
which is available only on the two 
Buick series, is aboye the minimum 
visibility requirements as established by 
the American Standards Assn. for auto- 
mobile glass. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Toledo, makes the glass. 

© State lations—In promoting the 
new idea, Buick is finding some road- 
blocks. Some states have restrictions 
on the kind of glass you can use in a 
car. These, for the most part, aren’t 
formalized. They consist of approval 
or disapproval by certain officials. So 
far, Buick has 32 states approving the 
idea. Quick O.K.s are expected from 
most of the others. 

Suppose you register a car with the 
tinted glass in a state where the glass 
is legal. You can then drive it into 
states where the glass is not permitted. 
The police will not bother you. How- 
ever, you cannot register the car in a 
state where the glass is not allowed. 


FILM CUTS SURFACE WEAR 


Reduced friction and wear of plas- 
tics, metal, rubber, and ceramic, sur- 
faces can be obtained with an impreg- 
nation process offered by the Metal 
Finishing Division of Pyrene Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. The process provides a 
solid or “dry” film of graphite on the 
surface of the material. The film re- 


portedly is retained throughout wide 


variations in temperature, and is un- 
affected by exposure to solvents or 
weathering. 

The Electrofilm Graphite Processes 
were invented by the Electrofilm Corp., 
Calif. So far, the processes have been 
successful in internal combustion en- 
gines, clutches, brakes, and gearing. 

Pyrene will handle business along the 
eastern seaboard from Maine to Vir- 
= Work will be done on a job 

asis at the Pyrene plant, or if volume 
warrants, Pyrene will license the use of 
the process and furnish technical ad- 
visory help. 


100% PURE ETHYL ALCOHOL 


A new plant at Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic, is now making 100% 
ethyl alcohol from molasses. The plant, 
Destileria Universal, has a rated produc- 
tion of 7,200 gal. per day, or 2.5-million 
gal. per year from 6.5-million gal. of 

lackstrap molasses (sugar-cane refining 
residue). The plant, in its test runs, 
hit 25% over capacity. 

The plant was engineered by Kohn 
& Pechenick, Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
R. S. Aries & Associates, New York, 
as consultants. Its output will be used 
for blending with gasoline of which 
about 15-million gal. a year are con- 
sumed in the Republic. 
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STOP RUST 


auith RUST-OLEUM 


Every day rust eats away at your 
metal tanks, buildings, fences, 
stacks ... everything metal inside 
and outside your plant. Yet, rust 
and costly rust depreciation can 
be stopped instantly. . . econom- 
ically ... with RUST-OLEUM. 

Industry of all kinds... railroads, 
steamship lines, iron and steel 
companies, refineries, in fume- 
choked industrial and coastal areas 
have proved Rust-Oleum for more 
than 25 years. They know that 
Rust-Oleum stops and prevents 
rust!* 

Rust-Oleum can be applied with- 
out extensive preparation... even 
over surfaces that are already 
rusted. Rust-Oleum spreads 
evenly... free of brush marks. 


Its tough, pliable finish protects 
against every kind of weather, 
against fumes and heat... even 
against salt air and salt spray. 
Beauty and durability are com- 
bined in Rust-Oleum for it is avail- 
able in a large selection of colors 
..-including aluminum and white. 
Don’t wait another day! Let 
Rust-Oleum give you safe, sure, 
economical protection egainst rust. 


_ Use it to protect all your metal 


surfaces. Specify it to your paint- 
ing contractor or architect. Indus- 
trial distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and 
Canada stock Rust-Oleum to sup- 
ply your every need. See Sweets 
for complete catalog and nearest 
source of supply, or write us direct. 


If you have a rust problem, and would like a 


free survey 


recommendations, send your 


name and address on your business stationery. 


A qualified factory representative will arrange 
this free service, which includes a trial size of 


Rust-Oleum for specific test purposes. There 
is no obligation on your part. Write today, 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 





2422 Ooekton Stree? 


os Evanston, tilineis 
4) 





How Osborn brushing 





Suside Story: adds miles to motorblocks 


ITHIWN the walls of each en- 
gine block are many secrets 
of modern motor car performance. 
Of these, surface finish plays a major 
role for extending operating efh- 
ciency... for prolonging engine life. 
When it comes to cutting wear 
and corrosion, complete freedom 
from metallic burrs and residue is 
all important. To achieve this result 
at low cost, a leading car manufac- 
@ turer is automatically brushing away 
burrs, chemical residue and other 
foreign matter from cylinder walls 
after a special metal treatment to 
increase wear resisting qualities. 





Osborn Master® Strip Brushes 
are mounted on each of 6 holders 
of the multiple head vertical boring 
machine, shown above. After load- 
ing the engine block, the machine 
cycle is started and all 6 cylinder 
walls are cleaned simultaneously 
...in only 30 seconds. 


Whether your problem of clean- 
ing, finishing or polishing of parts 
involves simple shapes or more com- 
plic.ted desigas, it is likely that an 


OBA (Osborn Brushing Analysis) 
can demonstrate how your ,work 
can be done better, faster and at low 
cost by Osborn Power Brushing. 
The services of the Osborn Brush- 
ing Analyst, backed by Osborn’s 
extensive technical facilities, are 
yours for the asking. Let us demon- 
strate how you too can profit by 
new Osborn techniques. Write today 
for an OBA. The Osborn Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. 315, 5401 Ham- 
ilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


YOU CAN IMPROVE FINISH 
AND CUT COSTS BY BRUSHING 


Get Proof 


RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THOROUGH APPLICATION ENGINEERING 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Koppers a contract from Weir- 
ton Steel to build a coal-storage and 





‘ reclaiming system at the steel company’s 


Weirton (W. Va.) coke plant. The 
new equipment will boost storage cap- 
acity at the plant to 250,000 tons of 
coal. Completion date: May 1, 1951. 


e 
Air pollution will be studied by a new 
committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The group will work 
toward developing standard tests and 
analytical methods for dealing with pol- 
lution problems. 
e 

Water stretches steel: National Tube 
Co. at McKeesport, Pa., uses water pres- 
sure to stretch the diameter of steel 
tubes by as much as 4 in. The company 
puts a die around the tube, plugs the 
tube ends and forces in water under 
pressure as high as 3,000 psi. The pres- 
sure expands the pipe to the exact out- 
side diameter required by the customer. 


New plants: Deepfreeze Appliance Divi- 
sion, Motor Products Corp., started 
work on a refrigerator plant west of 
Lake Bluff, Ill. Cost, including tooling: 
$3-million to $5-million . . . At Long 
Beach, Calif., Monsanto dedicated the 
first styrene-plastics plant west of the 
Mississippi. . . . Dow will add to poly- 
styrene output with a factory at New 
London, Conn. . . Union Carbide & 
Carbon will build at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to produce electrolytic chrom- 
ium. 
e 


Canton Co. is spending $1-million to 
increase facilites for handling- imported 
iron ore in Baltimore harbor. The com- 
pany plans a new conveyor system, plus 
improvements of existing unloading 
equipment. Canton R.R., controlled 
by the company, will expand its Balti- 
more yards. 
® 


Teflon, Du Pont’s tetraflourethylene 
resin, is being turned out in a new unit 
of du Pont’s plant at Parkersburg, W. 
Va. This chemical-resistant industrial 
plastic used to be made in smaller 
quantities at du Pont’s Arlington (N. 
J.) unit. Plans are in the works to pro- 
duce it as a suspension as well as in 
granular form. 
s 

Stop worrying about radiation poison- 
ing. With a wrist-watch-type gadget 
developed by a couple of California 
Tech physicists, you will be able to tell 
immediately if you have absorbed 
enough radiation to kill you, says Con- 
solidated Engineering Corp., Pasadena, 
Calif. It will sell for around $15. 
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When trucks are powered by atomic capsule 


WHEN YOU HAVE YOUR CAR 
REPAIRED INSIST ON 
GENUINE PARTS 


Experience proves that it is almost 
impossible to remove an oil seal 
without damaging it. That’s why 
manufacturers recommend installing 
a new oil seal every time one is 
removed. It costs just a few cents to 
give this vital protection to expen- 
sive equipment. Always use genuine 
parts. They are made especially for 
the job. 


- 3% 


National Oil Seals 
will protect the bearings 


Rockets zooming from planet to planet! Trucks powered by atomic 
capsules! Automobiles “cruising” at 200 m.p.h.! 

This fantastic future may be closer than we think. And when it comes, 
imagine the unheard-of efficiency and endurance that will be required of 
oil seals and every other part in these high-speed machines! 


You can be sure that National Oil Seal engineers will not be caught 
napping. Already they are researching and testing oil seals to match the 
imagination and daring of the most foward-thinking designers. 

Becauée of this “years-ahead” research, National Oil Seals give 
“years-ahead” performance in your products of today. 


We welcome tough sealing problems. May we help with yours? 


Original equipment for all cars, trucks, busses, 
tractors—in fact, wherever shafts turn 











Now... AMERICAN 


SHOWS YOU HOW T0 


Add years 


TO THE LIFE OF 


American 

can help you 

with floor finish- 

ing and mainten- 

ance problems from 

A to Z—with new 

specification sheets 

..ahandy 3-foot chart 

...and a complete new line of 
quality floor materials for every kind 
of floor and every desired result! 


_— de- 
tailed specifica- 
tions on each finish, 
maintenance and 
cleaning material for 
building maintenance 
men, floor contractors, architects 
and builders. 


SPECIFICATION 
SHEETS 


A handy reference to 

help you in estimat- 

ing coverage, drying 

time, selection of ma- 

terials and other important data for 
ALL Floors. 


LINE OF 
FLOOR 
MATERIAL 


American's new 
complete line gives 
you the correct ma- 
terial—in the finest 
quality—for each type of 
floor. Seals, finishes, waxes and 
cleaners for every requirement— 
glossy or satin—fast-drying or nor- 
mal drying—right for long life and 
easy maintenance! 

SEND for free 3-foot chart... 
also new complete file on finishing 
floors. The American Floor Surfac- 
ing Machine Co., 551 So. St. Clair 

St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


MERICAN 


we ao 
E Co. 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Two Kinds of Nylon 
For Silky Stockings 


Women inay soon be wearing nylons 
that feel, as well as look, like silk. Hans 
C. Bick, Inc., manufacturing chemist 
and commercial fabric finisher, has hit 
on a method of treating nylon with 
nylon to make stockings more comfort- 
able. S. Klecin’s department store in 
New York sold out 7,200 pairs of its 
first order. It has ordered another 
60,000. 

“Nylonized” fabrics worn in the 
summer absorb perspiration quickly, yet 
dry as fast as old-style nylons. Come 
winter, “Nylonized” nylons are warmer. 
Bonded into the fabric during the cur- 
ing process, the finish won't wash out 
or wear off. 

l'ype 8 nylon, used in the new 
method, absorbs moisture fast, but can’t 
be spun into yarn. Nonabsorbent tex- 
tile nylon, though, can be spun into 
yarn. Bick’s vice-president, Robert S. 
Horn, took Type 8, a dry powdery 
material resembling corn meal, and 
made an emulsion. He bonded this 
emulsion to the textile nylon fiber. 
This finishing method seals the stitches 
and helps provide better distribution 
and evaporation of moisture. 


This electric 
toggle switch... 


to eliminate these metal 
screws and insulators 


Plastic Coating Insulates 


Plastic-metal screws made by Forman In- 


sulating Screw Corp., 401 Broadway, New 
York 13, are already insulated for elec- 
trical connections. Full-length metal core 


Bick will cither process fabrics or 
sell T: ype 8 nylon compound to other 
manufacturers for processing. So far, 
Bick treats stockings only. Later it 
hopes to finish nylon fabrics for girdles, 
swim suits, shirts, blouses, and lingerie. 
e Source: Hans C. Bick, Inc., 13th & 
Muhlenberg Streets, Reading, Pa. 


IRON PRESSES RUFFLES 


It’s painful pressing ruffles and puffed 
sleeves with a flat iron. As an anti- 
dote, Frank Meier, Inc., has an electric 
iron designed specially to press laces, 
curtains, and fancy blouses. 

Called the Pleat-Rite Stover Iron, the 
iron clamps to any conventional ironing 
board. ‘The housewife moves fabrics 
over the iron, instead of moving the 
iron over the fabrics. An egg-shaped 
aluminum “head”’ that stands about a 
foot above the board does all the iron- 
ing. A tiny “beak” presses small ruffles. 

The iron comes with a_ five-way 
thermostatic control, costs $19.95. 

@ Source: Frank Meier, Inc., P. O. Box 
934, Menlo Park, Calif. 


HULA SHAKE COOLS ’EM OFF 


Hula-hulas can be useful as well as 
eye-ci itching. Hawiian Pineapple Co.’s 
“Hula Cooler” shakes water-sprayed 


uses plastic 
screws like these. 


Screws 


carries the torque applied by a screwdriver. 
Different colored plastics can be used to 
simplify production coding. FISC has stand- 
ard screw sizes, also takes special orders. 
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cans of hot fruit, cools them down 
from 185F to 95F in 5 min. The shake- 
down eliminatcs 18 to 48 hours of 
natural cooling that slows up labcling 
and packaging. 

Hawiian’s process is simple. A con- 
veyor belt carries the cans up a slope. 
As they move up, water from the top of 
the conveyor knocks them backwards, 
just enough to jolt them back over 
offset rubber cleats. The shakeup jostles 
the contents of the cans, pen them 
thoroughly. 

HPC owns a patent on the “Hula,” 
but other fruit canners are bidding for 
rights to use it. 

e Source: Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
San Francisco, Calif., or Honolulu. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Tractor turnovers are less likely if a 
Rol-Gard switch is used. The switch 
automatically cuts off the ignition when 
a tractor starts to roll or tip. It’s made 
by Rol-Gard Corp., P.O. Box 1687, 
Fargo, N. D. 


3 
A split-bladed screwdriver wedges into 
screw heads, holding screws tight to the 
blade. The screwdriver comes in 12 
sizes. The manufacturer is Kedman 
Co., 233 S. 5th West, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. 

e 
A plastic floor finish for recreational 
rooms is supposed to be abrasion-resis- 
tant, durable, and casy to clean. It’s 
made by Plastic Products Co., Ottawa, 
Ohio. 


ry 
A sheet-steel marker, made by Pannicr 
Corp., 803 Pannicr Bldg., Pittsburgh 
12, stamps ingot. cut, heat, and weight 
numbers or Ictters on shect steel while 
the steel is being coiled. 


® 
A glass-fiber tube and pipe material, 
known as Glasweld, can replace steel 
and other critical metals in many com- 
mercial applications, according to its 
designer, U.S. Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44th St., New York 18. 


* 
An aluminum clip board, made by 
Dura-Clip Co., Inc., 3932 Frankfort 
Ave., Louisville 7, Ky., weighs 3-lb., has 
a 94-in. by 124-in. writing surface. and 
retails for $1.25. 


+ 
Telephone pole decay at and below 
ground level can be measured by a 
pole tester, developed by Washington 
State College for Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane. 


e 
A 16-in. TV picture tube, made by 
General Electric’s Tube Division has 
an aluminum-backed screen designed 
to sharpen picture reception. 
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e+» Strapping tools 


and seals 


Talk to any of Signode’s 30,000 

customers. Among them you'll 

find many of the biggest ship- 

pers inthe country... steel mills, 

automotive parts manufacturers, 

lumbermen, chemical processors, textile 

plants ... companies that ship in boxes, bundles, 

crates and carloads. Talk to any one or all of them and 

they'll tell you that Signode steel strapping not only provides 

complete shipment protection, but actually saves more than it 
costs ...in time, materials, and reduced damage claims. 

Best of all, the application of Signode steel strapping has been 
reduced to a simple, high speed operation through the use of 
modern strapping tools and strapping techniques—all of which 
have resulted from Signode’s 36 years’ manufacturing and re- 
search leadership. 

Regardless of what, where or how you ship, it will pay you to 
get all the details. For fast action, write 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
2610 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, ill. 


THIS SEAL MEANS 


Offices in all principal cities in the U. S$. A. 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. 
Subsidiaries and distributors in most foreign countries. 
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“Listen, Bright-Eyes, when you cased dis joint 


didn’t you see dat sign?” 


It’s A MISTAKE—for would-be intrud- 
ers or plant executives—to overlook 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. For 
Cyclone gives plants the most effec- 
tive fence protection it’s possible to 
purchase. 

Cyclone’s protection is lasting, too. 
It’s the result of ingenious design, 
rugged construction and strict instal- 
lationstandards. Cyclone Fence stands 
up under the severest conditions of 
weather and terrain, giving years of 
trouble-free service 

With Cyclone, for example, top- 
rails won't bend or break, gates won't 
drag, posts won't get out of align- 
ment. And the zinc coating, applied 
after weaving, is thicker, thus giv- 
ing twice the protection against rust that 
you obtain from ordinary galvanizing. 


N 
© JOB is roo LARGE 


' 


Whether you’ re interested in indus- 
trial, institutional, or residential pro- 
tection, send for a copy of our free 
book, “Your Fence.” For help on a 
specific fence project, ask for assist- 
ance from our sales engineers. There's 
no obligation. 

Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. 
Accept no substitute. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK. You'll find our big, 32- 
pase fence catalog a valuable reference 

ok. It’s full of pictures, facts, specifica- 
tions. Shows 14 types of fence. Describes 
—_ and other property safeguards. Be- 
ore you choose any fence for your prop- 
erty, get the facts about Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


no JoB IS TOO SMALL Fo, 
One 


U°S*S CYCLONE FENCE 


Che? 30S C08 aa 


1 Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IL, Dept. 480 


SEND IT TO— 


Interested in fencing: 


1 
sc Residence. 


) Industrial; 


| Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your Fence." 


School; (|) Playground; 


UNITED STATES ee | at 
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READERS REPORT: 


Wry Whiskey 


Sirs: 

Somewhere in your editorial depart- 
ment sits a perfectionist who must 
needs be still scratching himself with 
jov over the juicy target offered his 
pencil in your recent issue [BW —Jul. 
22’50,p24}. 

The sentence reads: “Stace retailers 
are overbuying imported whisky, they 
are likely to underbuy domestic whis- 
key.” 

No one but a loving copy-reader 
could have poured that double shot of 
whisky-whiskey. What a gleam must 
have lit in his eve when that rare sen- 
tence came within its focus! What a de- 
light must have warmed his belly when 
he corrected the error unquestionably 
perpetrated by the unlearned author! 

What a tnumph in shouting down 
the writer, in riding herd on the prin- 
ter, in tucking the happv little phrase 
safely into type and then secing his 
wisdom coufirmed in endless numbers 
of labels across the mahogany at Joe’s 
on the way home! 

Please congratulate my nameless hero 
on his good fortune in finding such a 
plum and his good work in plucking it. 
If I ever get the opportunity, I shall 
be glad to buy him a drink—of whisky 
or whiskey, as the case mav be. 

Ricuarp J. O'DONNELL 
KE?CHUM, MACLEOD, & GROVE, INC., 
PIITSBURGH, PA. 





@ BUSINESS WEEK’s most pcdantic copy- 
reader has experienced two pieces of 
good fortune in 1950: a double shot of 
whiskv-whiskey, and the discovery of 
a kindred soul. 


Union Demands in Canada 


Sirs: 

Your article “New Pension Law for 
Canada?” | BW—Aug.5°50,p80| says 
“Union demands to the Canadian Gov- 
crmment have been uniform: A flat $40 
a month beginning at age 65, with no 
means test.” This is grossly erroneous. 
No union organization proposed $40 a 
month at age 65, and the last word that 
can be applied to Canadian umon de- 
mands on this subject is “uniform.” 
The Trades and Labour Congress (Can- 
adian AFL) asked for a pension of $60 
at age 65 for men and 60 for women, 
with no means test. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour (Canadian CIO) 
asked for $50 at age 65, with no means 
test. The Catholic Workers’ Confeder- 
ation of Canada asked for $50 at age 
65 for men and 60 for women. 

Evcrene Forsey 
CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR, 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
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DOROTHY KILGALLEN says: 


Ce - 
For business 
or pleasure... 


tly 
D6! 








Dorothy Kilgallen, world traveler, star of television and 
radio, and Broadway columnist, makes frequent trips by 
air. “I’ve found,” she says, “that no modern transport 
compares with the wonderful Douglas DC-6—it’s so very 
comfortable and always seems to get there on schedule!” 


People who travel 
often by air 
name the swift, 


dependable DC-6 as 


their favorite airplane* 


* According to a recent nation-wide survey. 


© Busy moderns know there is no substitute for 
the speed and convenience of travel by air. 
Aboard a giant Douglas DC-6 you enjoy the 
utmost in comfort. There’s such a feeling of 
reliability about this big rugged, four-engine 
airplane. The DC-6 is the preferred choice of 
experienced air travelers the world over. For 
people who know airplanes appreciate the fact 
that Douglas has built more transports than any 
other manufacturer. Next time you fly — ask 
your travel or airline office for reservations 
aboard the Douglas DC-6. There is no faster, 
more luxurious, or more dependable air liner 
in service today —at home or overseas! 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PIACES BY DOUG, 
30” 


ANNIVERSARY YEAR 























i “Since its inception, each issue of Sweet's 
= File for Product Designers has carried a 
t catalog describing our Sans-Arb plastic 
* veneer. The results have been consistently 
good, and we therefore expect to con- 
tinue with the use of it. 


“Sales traceable to our catalog in 
Sweet's have been numerous— in fact, too 


xp, we ™, ef 
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DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


| _— 
a if? “ 
1s sh 
+ 119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Bren) moran apne cr om res 


16,000 copies of this 


many to enumerate. Our wish is that the 
designer be furnished with technical in- 
formation about our product and its han- 
dling, and Sweet's service is doing the 
job that we want it to do. 

“Also, we are pleased to see that your 


distribution list includes so many independ- 
ent product design organizations.” 


D. F. Rautenbush, Mgr., Graining Division 
The Meyercord Co. 


€ 
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>> * Sweet's handles more catalogs than any other organization—in 1950, over 
thirty-five million copies for 1,148 manufacturers. When your catalog is distributed by 
Sweet's, it is delivered to prospects of top-rank buying power in the markets of interest 
to you. Furthermore, your catalog remains in the office of each recipient, instantly 
accessible at all times. This is accomplished by distributing it in a bound, indexed 
collection (file) of manufacturers’ catalogs. According to thousands of users of these 
files, this is the most effective method of getting catalogs used by prospects. 
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Short and Sweet 


The panic run on sugar is 
over, but stepped-up industrial 
and military orders will keep 
supplies tight. 


Panic sugar buying is finally subsid- 
ing in most parts of the country. In 
the Northeast, consumer demand con- 
tinues strong, but elsewhere it has 
dropped off. 

But industrial users—candy and bev- 
erage manufacturers, bakers, canners— 
are still scrambling for sugar supplies. 

Caught flatfooted when the con- 
sumer sugar scare began immediatcly 
after Korea, industrial users have since 
been forced to operate from hand to 
mouth—often with curtailed operations 
—because of short sugar supplics. Even 
if consumer buying keeps falling off, 
demand from industrial users and 
wholesalers to build up inventory stocks, 
plus stepped-up army buying, will keep 
the sugar situation tight for several 
more months at the least. 

@ Surpluses Dwindle—Net result of the 
tush to. stock up on sugar since the 
Korean crisis has actually been to move 
4 sugar supply that really had the trade 
worried last spring. What's more, it is 
moving at considerably higher prices 
than it might have. By Aug. 12, ship- 
ments of refined sugar in ws. 
primary distributors had run almost 
700,000 tons ahead of the same period 
last year; distribution from July 1— 
just after the panic set in to Aug. 12- 
accounted for at least 500,000 of the 
increase. Retail shelves, wholesale 
stocks and refiners’ floor stocks were 
swept clean by the buving rush. Sugar 
beet processors were shipping from 
stocks as fast as they could. Refiners’ 
prices, up 40¢ per 100 Ib. over June 
levels, went from $7.85 to $8.25 per 
100 Ib. 

e Official Word—As refined sugar dis- 
appears from the domestic market, off- 
cial Washington and the trade have 
been — assuring—without —_ effect—that 
there was no shortage. Uhey sav the 
bottleneck—which is in refining and 
shipping capacity onlvy—has been caused 
by housewives rushing to buy six 
months’ supply of sugar in one month. 
They insist that raw sugar supplies 
available from domestic producers, plus 
surplus Cuban sugar, are cnough to 
cover all U.S. needs. 

Industrial users, caught with low 
stocks and rising prices, promptly 
hlamed the Secretary of Agriculture 
for setting too low a 1950 sugar im- 
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Saves “100.000 a. Year 


NE General Motors Diesel locomo- 

tive, replacing, and doing the work 
of three steam locomotives on a 50-mile 
division of The Western Railway of Ala- 
bama, is netting that railroad an annual 
saving of $103,778.75, based upon com- 
parison with the previous operating costs. 
In General Motors locomotives, railroads 
have the best tool available to improve 
rail transportation and offset constantly 
increasing costs on other items. Backed 
by more than 2 billion unit-miles in every 


_— 

















n4 Green Light 


classification of service, these locomotives 
are rendering a level of performance and 
are accomplishing economies approached 
by no other railroad motive power. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essential to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fifteen 
years’ experience has demonstrated that 
dieselization with General Motors loco- 
motives is the soundest investment rail- 
roads can make. 


for Economy in Ratlroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS « LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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EVERY BUSINESS MAN SHOULD 


KNOW ABOUT Chemica Is | 
FROM 


WE BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING. When alchemy 
was more mysticism than science; when there was 
known to man only a scant number of primary ele- 
ments, charcoal was an important basis for experi- 
mentation, And so today many chemicals are made 
from wood, a primary source of chemistry. Tennessee 
is a major producer of charcoal for the making of 
rayon in your tires or clothing. 


BUT WE GO TO EXTREME ENDS. You might say 
we know the business of chemistry from the ground, 
up. While we the mines and forests which 
produce many of our basic raw materials, our greater 
attention is directed to research:and development. Our 
aim is to produce chemicals of complete dependabil- 
ity, better and better quality. The results are apparent 
to chemical buyers, who comment now on our finer, 


own 


fine chemicals. 


TO SUPPLY HIGH QUALITY CHEMICALS. What 
does it take to compound a chemical of superior prop- 
erties, one with specifications that tells the scientist at 
a glance that it has a “blue ribbon pedigree”? What it 
takes 
control, integrated with production guided by the same 


-Tennessee has: raw material sources under our 


management, an appreciation of customer problems... 
All this being aided by a continuous research program 
to improve quality of chemicals you buy from 
Tennessee. Find out how we can serve you—write to: 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


( O? DO? ALio 
\ a ‘; c CALOFL 
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port quota last December (BW-—Dec. 
10°49,p23). They claim his estimate 
of U.S. consumption at 7.5-million 
tons, was 600,000 tons short, and they 
say he did it to keep the supply a 
little tight to boost prices for domestic 
beet and cane produccrs. 

e All of a Sudden—Before Korea set off 
the fireworks in the sugar market, the 
trade figured U.S. consumption this 
vear would run around 7j-million tons, 
and they expected a boost in the im- 
port quota later this year to cover the 
increased distribution. Ample supplies 
were assured by the anticipated million- 
ton Cuban surplus from this vear's 
crop, which didn’t seem to have much 
chance of moving in the face of a bigger 
European beet sugar production this 
vear. Indications were that the chronic 
world surplus of sugar that had weighed 
down the industry before World War 
IT had begun to set in again. 

In a move to stem the sugar run, 

on July 13, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture upped the U.S. sugar import quota 
by 350,000 tons, thus making avail- 
able 7,850,000 tons for U.S. consump- 
tion this vear. This was 270,000 tons 
more than the 7.5-million tons that 
moved into distribution in the U.S. in 
1949, and 500,000 tons more than 
1948 distribution. 
e Turn to Cuba—As U.S. sugar hoard- 
ing continued, foreign buyers also 
moved into the market to stock up, 
began bidding for the Cuban surplus. 
World prices began to rise. To pro- 
tect U.S. supplies. Commodity Credit 
Corp. on July 27 purchased the re- 
maining 600,000 tons of the Cuban 
crop; 400,000 tons had already gone 
on the world market when the U.S. 
stepped in. 

The Cuban purchase brought U.S: 
wailable supplies to a record-breaking 
8,450,000 tons. 

e Unofficial Ceiling—Dealers expect the 
U.S. purchase will put a ceiling on 
raw sugar prices for the rest of the 
vear. CCC indicated that it will resell 
the raw sugar to refiners at the same 
yrice it paid for the Cuban sugar— 
about 6.25¢ a Ib. delivered in New 
York—when refiners certify that they 
are unable to buy sugar in the open 
market at the CCC price or below. 
This means that the refiners’ price of 
8.40¢ a lb. will be about the top level 
wholesale and industrial buyers will 
pav this year. 

e Short Term—Barring a much worse 
international situation, most sugar men 
figure the sugar boon will be tempo- 
rary. However, prospects for next vear’s 
sugar production in the areas supplying 
the U.S. are the largest in history. 

Estimates by the U/S, Crop Report- 
ing Board this month put domestic 
raw beet sugar production at 1.9-mil- 
lion tons, biggest on record, and main- 
land raw cane sugar at 577,000 tons, 
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It Takes Little Things 
To Make a Big Shot 


It’s the little things that make the difference between a big shot and 
a big noise. In blasting, that difference is rellected in the over-all cost 


Bathe eT ine 


of materials and finished jobs: stone, coal, ore, lime . 


.. highways, 


bridges, dams, buildings—all of vital interest to American business. 


’ 


NE “‘little’” thing of big importance to the 
blaster is his galvanometer, a standard in- 
strument now greatly improved by a recent Atlas 
development in cooperation with the Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corporation. Painstaking blast- 
ers use a galvanometer to check electric blasting 
circuits... to detect loose wires, bad connections 
or other faults in the circuit that might cause 
plenty of trouble if current were applied for a blast. 


Now, thanks to Atlas thinking on its customers’ 
work, blasters have a galvanometer that’s far more 
accurate than ever before. The ordinary galvanom- 
eter “gets weak,” like a flashlight with an old bat- 
tery, but the new Atlas model is adjustable to keep 


it accurate, doing away with guesswork that might 
cause dangerous mistakes. It gives the blaster 
many more advantages, too, ‘all adding up to 
greater safety and efhciency in blasting. A “little” 
thing, yes, but another truly significant forward 
step that favorably affects our customers’ profit 
and loss sheets. 


Such improvements are typically Atlas—the 
result of working for and with the customer on 
problems the solution of which will hold down 
costs and improve quality. If your production 
efforts are in the range of Atlas products— 
our technical and engineering staffs are at your 
service. 
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POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99) DE 
Offices in Principe 
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Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes » Laundry Covers « Acids 
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TO SPEED UP TURNOVER 


One key to bigger profits is the fast turnover made possible 
by Air Freight, Air Express or Air Parcel Post. When you 


order your merchandise delivered by air, you can keep 


your inventory low, speed up your turnover, and still have 


new stock on hand almost overnight. One retail furrier, for 


SHIP BY AIR 


example, has found he can 
double the rate of his turnover 
by using the air. Ask any airline 
to show you how this often- 
proved method of cutting costs 


can go to work for you. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 


PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOl 
FOR THE U. S. ARMED FORCES 


iT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
AND THE FINEST AIRBINES IN THE WORLD. 





also close to record size. Philippine 
estimates put the 1950-51 crop in the 
islands at over 1-million tons, 300,000 
tons more than last year. Expectations 
are that the Cuban crop next year 
will reach 6.3-million tons, close to its 
all-time high production. Total pro- 
duction of all areas supplying the U.S. 
should exceed 12-million tons, accord- 
ing to these forecasts. 

Sooner or later, industrial and whole- 
sale stocks will be replenished and con- 
sumers will stop hoarding and start eat- 
ing their hoarded sugar. Then the 
booming sugar market can expect a 
bust. 


PRICE JUMP IN NAVAL STORES 

The Southeast’s naval stores industry 
has come out of a slump into a boom. 
Resin, turpentine, and crude gum, 
which neared a postwar low earlier this 
year, have rocketed in price. 

Korea, of course, is part of the reason 
for the upsurge. Both turpentine and 
resin are strategic war materials. But 
also ay 0 has been an uprising by 
turpentine farmers. They formed a co- 
operative some time ago against the ' 
strong position of the Savannah Naval 
Stores Exchange. 

By last week turpentine, which in 
April was selling at 40¢ a gal., was up 
to 464¢ and still rising on the Savan- 
nah market. Crude gum, collected by 
turpentine farmers, was going for $23 
to $24 a bbl. Three months ago, it was 
selling for $16 a bbl. Resin had staged 
the most spectacular rise—from $4.82 
a cwt. to $6.45." 

Heavy withdrawals of turpentine 
from government stocks to commercial 
channels were already causing worries 
over the reserve picture. 


METALS PRICES CHAOTIC 


Conditions in nonferrous metals 
markets this week were best described 
as chaotic. Quoted prices meant little 
or nothing as consumers scrambled to 
get metals at whatever price they had 
to pay. 

Copper, for example, was quoted by 
producers at 224¢ a Ib. (although some 
were reported selling at premiums). But 
in the “outside” market, the red metal 
was going at anywhere from 25¢ to 28¢ 
a lb. Zinc, quoted officially at 15¢, 
sold all the way from 17¢ to 20¢. 

The metal trade, meanwhile, de- 
scribed the ‘outside’? market as more 
realistic than “official” quotations: De- 
mand was such that experienced ob- 
servers figured the premium prices were 
less of a gray market than the real 
thing. 

Proof of the shortages—if any were 
needed—came from brass mills. Some 
that have been running 54 or 6 days a 
week have been forced down to 5. 
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MARKETING 


TALK AT THE DOOR by Western Auto 
salesman lines up prospect, leads to . . . 


SALES IN THE KITCHEN. Western's 
home selling will be expanded, not cut back. 


Do You Stop Selling Now? 


Every seller of goods faces a tough decision today. What sales policy 


do vou set during a 10% war? 


It’s a seller's market now, and will be for as long as anyone can see. 
So do vou gradually reduce vour advertising budget? Do vou pare down your 
sales force, and wait for the customers that are sure to come to vou? 

No, say Western Auto Supply Co. and Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. ‘They 
vote for keeping vour sales force intact and your sales message before the 


public. 
|. Western Auto Supply 


About three years ago, Western Auto 
Supply Co., the huge regional chain 
with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., 
struck out on a new tangent. Tt went 
into door-to-doot selling ot apphances, 
starting with a few southern and mid 
western cities. 

By the spring of this vear some 300 
salesmen in almost all of Western's 16 
districts swere sclling a long line of ap- 
pliances—from refrigerators, ranges, and 
hot-water heaters to attic fans, ironers, 
and television sects 
e Record Sales—Ihe results were sen 
sational. Early in 1950, sales of West 
em’s apphance division were running 
more than five times the rate of a vear 
before. At midyear, the company’s 
total sales volume hit a record $65.4 
milhon, against $52.7-million for the 
first half of 1949. ‘The company attnb 
uted a big share of this gain to the 
jump in sales of major appliances. 

Korea hit when the company was 
stil] in the middle of plans for expand 
ing its door-to-door operation. It had 
hoped to have by the end of 1950 
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more than 500 men working out of all 
16 districts. It also had plans for in 
creasing the scope as well as the size of 
the program. Instead of concentrating 
on towns where the compaby owned 
storcs, Western's door-to-door program 
was to push into towns served by so- 
called “associate stores.” (These are 
some 2 ~)) independently owned stores 
that use the Western Auto name 
e What to Do?—July, of course, was a 
world-beater. ‘The big chain's over-all 
sales spurted to $15-million—a 62% 
gain over the same month last. year. 
But what about the future? Western 
made some quick calculations, figured 
that it could expect to get only about 
$0°7 of the appliances that it had been 
getting. As for the long-range future, 
Western could figure it no more ac 
curately than anvone else 

So Westeri faced a dilemma in the 
face of this uncertainty: What should it 
do about its door-to-door program? 
e Expand Some More—Western’s an 
swer was decisive: It would keep on 
expanding. And it did. ‘Today Western 
emplovs about 550 salesmen who oper 
ate in 15 districts. It has also expanded 
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in the direction of its associate stores 
by trying out the plan through whole- 
sale divisions in * City and St. 
Louis. The associates in these cities 
are invited to come into the setup with 
- p= their own salesmen operating the way 
spi: es RS j , Western’s do. 
i ff i n/N foe Sf). LABS S 3 Western is naturally anxious to keep 
ad | Beg |x kin lf i: : . en f | its show on the road. For it figures that 
) Li) LF) al door-to-door selling is the perfect com- 
7 BV ae / plement to its regular store operations. 
eae ‘AL /g oD ; © Store Selling, Door Selling—The stores 
< = AE WH Z give both company-owned and “‘associ- 
ated” salesmen a double advantage. 
Canvassing and the time-honored home 
demonstration parties take up only part 
of their time. The rest of it they spend 
on the sales floor of Western Auto 
stores, where they get leads for new 
customers. They also follow up leads 
which come through store clerks, usu- 
ally on some sort of split arrangement 
if the clerk’s customer is a hot one. 
This year, thanks in part to the new 
program, Western’s gross will come to 
something between $140-million and 
$150-million. That would be $15- 
million to $25-million more than_ its 
biggest year to date. 
e Alternative Lines—But what will hap- 
pen if and when Western’s supplies 
of appliances begin to dry up? 
Western has already worked out a 
tentative answer to that onc, too. At 
the moment it is toying seriously with 
the idea of giving its salesmen alterna 
tive lines to sell from door-to-door. 
These would include lines now of 
2 : ‘ : fered through Western's catalog service 
DODGE REPORTS daily con-_ itable business in the new con- watches. chronometers, silverware. 
struction news are your straight struction market. waffle irons, toasters, furniture. Except 
line to profitable business. They ore ; ; for furniture, these lines could not be 
keep you informed of sales oppor- This information saves time gin to match the volume Western is 
tunition wherever new constrec- ‘**4 “ten week, helps cut selling now doing in appliances. Yet tis pro- 
tion creates a market for your °°ts. You are able to concentrate gram may help achicve Western’s main 
products or services. selling efforts on known prospects goal—that of keeping its sales force 


—at the proper moment for effec- intact and ready for work when major 
tive results appliances are available again. 








For any area you specify (east 
of the Rockies), any type of con- : ‘ 
struction, or any stage of the Let us show you, without obli- II. Douglas Fir Plywood 
construction work, you ean re- gation, how Dodge Reports can : my : lee 
ceive daily reports that tell mean your first step to profitable lor the plywood industry, the prob- 

; . : : : lem of what to do ina sellers’ market 
WHERE to go...WHOtosee... business. Simply fill in and mail is nothing new. It had to make its 
WHAT to talk about to get prof- coupon below. decision months ago. 

Korea or no, the plywood industry 
was bound to be going great guns. ‘The 
building boom has plywood operating 
at a record rate of 2.3-billion sq. ft. a 
vear, 20% above last year’s record out- 
put. ‘Two new mills are going up and 
almost every plant has some expansion 
under way. Prices are climbing, reflect- 
ing the rising cost of logs and higher 
wages. 

e Stepup, Not Letup—Even so, the in- 
dustry is running off one of its heaviest 
promotional pushes in recent vears. It 
is stage-managed by the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Assn., which speaks for mills 
that produce 96% of the fir plywood in 
Washington, Oregon, and northern 
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MAIL THIS COUPON ‘“-**° 
YES—I want to know about the profitable opportunities 
in New Construction. Without obligation, show me 
how | can use DODGE REPORTS in my business. (I do 
business East of The Rockies.) 
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California. The association handles in- 
dustry-wide advertising in 55 consumer 
and trade publications on a budget of 
about $1-million a year. 

So far the association has made only 

one concession to the times: It recently 
shaved 15% off the increase it had 
“ie in advertising for the second 
ialf of the year. Even this small re- 
duction didn’t get unanimous approval 
within the group. Opponents of the 
cut said that momentum, once lost, is 
costly to regain. 
e Half-Speed Is No Good-—This anx 
icty to keep a head. of steam — 
industry promotion stems in part from 
an economic fact: Plywood mills must 
operate at high capacity to be efficient. 
Normally, a mill runs two shifts, even 
though it is on a short work-week. 
When production drops below 70% of 
capacity, many a mill finds itself in 
trouble. As QO. Harry Schrader, Jr., 
managing director of the association 
puts it, “Our one job is to keep demand 
equal to, or greater than, the produc- 
tive capacity of the industry.” 

The industry has been selling itself 

cooperatively since 1938. Its adver- 
tising has had a two-fold objective. On 
one hand it has tried to help the cus- 
tomer choose the right plywood panel 
by emphasizing the proper grade for 
the job. It points out, for example, that 
there’s no use paying perhaps 8% more 
for an exterior panel when an interior 
grade will do. On the other hand, ad- 
vertising has sought to bring new con- 
verts to plywood, “the wood of a 
thousand uses.” 
e@ Wider Audience—At first the indus- 
try addressed itself pretty much to the 
building trades. But now it is talking 
to a much wider audience in order to 
expand its potential markets. In_ par- 
ticular, it sces big future possibilities in 
these areas: 

Residences. The average medium- 
size house uses only about 400 sq. ft. 
of plywood—but it could use up to 
5,000 sq. ft. If the industry could raise 
the average to just 1,000 sq. ft., it 
would have an expanding market even 
though residential construction were to 
drop sharply. 

Farms. Since some 6-million farms 

have six to seven buildings apiece, the 
rural market is a big one. But it’s a 
tough market to reach. The problem is 
largely educational—hence the associa- 
tion’s heavy advertising schedule in 
farm journals. 
@ Work Ahead—Ahcead of the industry 
lie still other problems that it will 
tackle through its advertising. One 
springs from the fact that plywood takes 
the best logs. The supply of heavy, old- 
growth Douglas fir with clean trunks is 
limited. As the industry is forced to 
use lower grade logs, it must find mar- 
kets for lower grades of plywood. That 
means another selling job. 
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KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED 


COLD HEADING WIRE 





a i FLOW PROPERTIES 
PROLONGS DIE LIFE 

| \ * Pe 
FEWER REJECTIONS 


! \ * 
REDUCES ee 


To attain true economy in the production of Phillips 
head and clutch head screws, an ever increasing number 
of manufacturers are specifying Keystone’s new ‘“‘special 
processed”’ cold heading wire. 


This new wire delivers the desired upsetting and die 
forming qualities with a high degree of uniformity due 
to its excellent flow properties. Production reports show 
that die and plug life are often more than doubled... . 
finished product rejections are minimized . . . the cost of 
expensive final inspections is reduced. The superior plat- 
ing qualities of ‘‘special processed’’ wire further assure a 
better finished product. 


Whatever your industrial wire problems might be, 
Keystone metallurgical research and testing facilities 
are available to supply the answers. 
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STEEL & WIRE CO. New Standards of Performance 
PEORIA... ILLINOIS 
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. Then Think Of « 


Labor-Management Relations 
Are“ Tops” In Maine. 
e 
Maine Workers Are “Producers”. 
Sd 
Dependable Rail, Air, Truck And 
Water Transportation Facilities. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Ask one of our industrial 
experts to cali and give 
you specific inlormation 
ea your problem 

Write todey for a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine's industrial ad- 
vantages. Your request 
will be confidential 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
State House . Augusta 1, Maine 


NEW 


Colored 

Pencil 

amazes 
Office Manager! 
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...but no more than the same 
Colorbrite Colored Pencil will 
amaze you! Brilliant colors reduce 
eyestrain! Feather-light writing 
produces intense lines! Non-crum- 
bling leads eliminate waste at 
Sharpener! Points guaranteed 
against breakage mean fewer work- 
interruptions! Colorbrite leads are 
amazingly strong and resilient! All 
Colorbrite writing is wetproof, 
smearproof, fadeproof! 


Try the new EXTRA-THIN 


Colorbrite | 


EBERHARD FABE 


S Pat ore 
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TV Snaps Up More NY. Space 


NBC leases 3,000-seat Center Theater, the 15th legitimate 
house taken over by the industry. All networks need room, yet TV 


city seems far off. 


The television industry is scrabbling 

for breathing space in Manhattan. 
Within the past few weeks, the major 
networks have taken over two more 
legitimate theaters. That means theater- 
gocrs have now lost 15 houses to TV, 
with the prospect that they may lose 
another half-dozen before long. I'V 
has also taken over three large non- 
descript properties for production cen- 
ters. It has even elbowed radio out of 
Toscanini’s famous Studio 8H at Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.—and it’s still 
eating up space. 
e Biggest—Splashiest coup in TV's 
scarch for space was NBC's deal with 
Radio City last week for the Center 
Theater. With 3,000 seats and a 4,200- 
sq. ft. stage, it’s the world’s largest 
legitimate house. In its 17-year history 
as a movie house and a home for “‘spec- 
taculars,”” ice shows, ballet and opera, 
the Centcr has had a somewhat spotty 
carnings record by comparison with its 
fabulous neighbor, the Radio City 
Music Hall. That'll be changed, though, 
now that TV has bailed it out at a 
reported $250,000 yearly for three years. 
NBC will pick up another big check for 
the cost of converting it to TV use— 
lighting, control space. There wiil be 
no changes in the stage or seating ar- 
rangements, however. 

NBC figures it can use the Center to 

present shows which haven't been pos- 
sible on ‘TV thus far, is sure that no 
other theater anywhere can handle 
what it plans for the Center this fall. 
Other advantages: It’s literally across 
the street from NBC's headquarters in 
Radio City; it has lots of room for the 
space-cating requirements of TV pro- 
gramming. 
e Evervbody’s Doing It—The Center is 
the biggest bundle of space yet in what 
has become a race for space. Behind 
this rush for space is the boom in 
telecasting. ABC's gross billings for 
network T'V time in the first half of 
"50 were 54 times what they were in 
the first half of ’49; CBS’ 44 times; 
NBC's gross tripled. Substitution of 
paid for sustaining programs requires 
more sets and more rehearsal time. ‘Vhis 
means studio time lost in set dressing, 
and more space for design, construction 
and storage of flats. T'V_ pay 
still aren't attractive enough to keep 
actors from insisting on time out to do 
radio work. This can stretch out the 
time a given show will occupy  pre- 
telecast facilities 

As davtime soap operas move over 


scales 


onto I'V, the need for space will be- 
come even more acute. Soap operas 
require One or two permanent sets; it’s 
expensive to keep striking these sets to 
make way for evening shows. 

@ ABC Moves—One of the first moves 
was to find space to make and store sets. 
ABC took over the old New York Rid- 
ing Academy on West 66th St., has 
spent more than $3,700,000 to convert 
it into a centralized shop for producing 
both TV stage sets and programs. This 
still leaves ABC operating three former 
legitimate theaters, one for TV ex- 
clusively. ABC claims that this cen- 
tralization Icts it underbid other _ net- 
works as much as 50% on production 
costs, the bane of 1'V so far. Other 
networks, however, do not seem to be 
very worried. They point to their 
billings, vastly ahead of ABC’s dollar- 
wise, and disclaim any concern. 

Both CBS and NBC have much the 

same arrangements. The former took 
over a large structure on the far East 
Side, in which it manufactures and 
stores sets. NBC has a similar arrange- 
ment close by (which it won’t move to 
Center Theater). ‘These centers serve 
studios scattered throughout midtown 
from West 39th St. to Columbus 
Circle. 
e TV City?—Such drastic dispersal is ex- 
pensive and has provoked talk of a TV 
City, set up specifically to meet the in- 
dustry’s problems. In a small way, the 
trend already has been set by ABC's 
66th St. center. ABC is converting the 
23-acre Vitagraph Studio, in Hollywood, 
for a similar West Coast setup. And 
CBS says it’s going to build such a 
center on the Coast. But New York 
City is consciously—and publicly—trying 
to become the nation’s ‘TV center; in- 
dividual concentrations Within the trade 
may not carry enough weight to fulfil 
this ambition. 

To duck the imposing problem of 
finding space enough for a I'V City in 
midtown Manhattan, it has been sug- 
gested that such a center be built across 
the Hudson on the Jersey meadows. 
But few ‘T'V people believe that will 
ever happen until all the networks 
agree to go in together; the prospect of 
such unanimity in so competitive a 
business doesn’t impress them greatly. 
Then too, with today’s catch-as-catch- 
can space grabbing, there's a lot of in- 
vestment being made in theater pur- 
chase, lease, and conversion that would 
be imperled if any real TV City were 
set up. 
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in Valve-in-Head performance with economy 


Step out in a Chevrolet and enjoy higher thrills with 
lower costs every minute, month and mile you drive! 
You'll find owners are right when they say Chevrolet 
brings you the finest combination of thrills and thrift 
available today. For it’s the only low-priced car powered 
by a Valve-in-Head Engine . . . the engine that is set- 
ting the trend for the industry. 
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and thest 


for thrifty No-Shift Driving or Standard Driving 


Chevrolet offers you a choice of finest 

no-shift driving with the phenomenal 

Powerglide Automatic Transmission 

and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine,* or finest standard 

driving with the highly improved standard Valve-in- 

Head Engine and Silent Synchro-Mesh Transmission . . . 
both at lowest prices. 

*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 

105-h.p. Engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


at lowest cost 


with fine-car feature after fine-car feature 
at lowest cost 


1 ET Chevrolet brings you many other ex- 

‘aes clusive fine-car features, including 

Body by Fisher; Center-Point Steer- 

ing and the Unitized Knee-Action Ride; Curved Wind- 

shield with Panoramic Visibility; and Proved Certi-Safe 

Hydraulic Brakes. See and drive Chevrolet, and you'll 
agree, it’s first and finest at lowest cost! 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER ... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








They Talked... 


WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE points out redesigned emblem, 
nameplate, and handle of Servel refrigerator. 
changes made it a brand new model, but kept retooling costs low. 


sd 


Product Designers Go Back to School | 


lor years there’s been a running feud 
between engineers and indusfrial de- 
signers, Engineers have felt that 
designers’ ideas complicate production. 
Designers say they actually simplify 
production with new designs—and make 
products casicr to sell 

But the two groups are learning to 
get along. Vhey got together recently 
at a seminar co-sponsored by an engi- 
neering school—Lehigh University—and 
the Society of Industrial Designers. For 
a month they went to classes, took part 
in discussion groups, talked one tae 
problems 

When they went home, a good many 
of them felt like Elmer Wavering, vice 
president in charge of product design 
at Motorola. His comment: “We've 
learned a lot about design principles 
that we never thought existed before.” 

A long list of compames sent dele 


58 


aati! 


Those and other 


DAVE. CHAPMAN, independent designer, worked with Korte- 
peter and Apex on washer line for Montgomery Ward. Chapman’s 
job: to concentrate on appearance, ring in sales-catching features. 


gates to hear top-flight designers tell 
how they design products with con- 
sumer appeal—and why. 

Independent designers like Dave 
Chapman, Raymond Spilman, and 
Walter Dorwin ‘Teague explaincd— 
with the help of the products—the prin- 
ciples of industrial design. They dis- 
cussed the part industrial designers play 
in a company’s activities, whether they 
are working on a consultation basis 
with company engineers or are hired to 
completely redesign products. 

General Electric and other big com- 
panies sent teams of design men to ex- 
plain the operation of company design 
sections. ‘They brought along some of 
the products they have designed and 
told how a designer steers a path be 
tween engineering specifications and 
marketing requirements : 

The delegates took their classroom 


R. E. KORTEPETER, chief engineer at Apex, explains that his 
job is to work out engineering details of products. Then it’s 
up to the industrial designer to give them eye appeal. 


HERBERT GOSWEILER, GE designer, ticks off steps in range 
design. Body, top, drawers, drawer panels are same on all models. 
Price varies with extra features—which means ingenuity in design. 


work seriously—notebooks and sketch 
pads were on every man’s desk and 
were filled. When classes were over, 
they returned to their fraternity-housce 
lodgings and, true to the time-honored 
college tradition, held bull sessions far 
into the night. 

Biggest argument centered on the 
question of whether the public always 
prefers the best-designed _ product. 
There was no clear answer. For ex- 
ample, Raymond Spilman, co-director 
of the seminar, pointed to the case of 
a well-known automobile: “Designers 
agree that this current model is one 
of the worst designs in history. But 
the car has a certain prestige appeal; 
people buy it simply because it gives 
them the fecling that they have arrived 
economically and socially.” “But,” he 
added optimistically, “that’s the excep 
tion.” 
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DELEGATES examine products, like GE 
range, and chat informally about their 
design problems during classroom breaks. 


NEW ZEALAND DESIGNER sketches 
washer so he'll remember design principles 
and take them home. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGI 

bull sessions going far into the night as 
they continue talking design in their fra- 
ternity-house lodgings. 
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the new heavy-duty Du Pont plastic with 
a unique combination of properties 


This new Du Pont plastic can save 
money and improve performance in 
a wide variety of industrial applica- 
tions. It tops all other commercial 
plastics in resistance to chemicals, 
heat, and moisture. Here are the out- 
standing properties “Tefion*” tetra- 
fluoroethylene resin offers industry: 


CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES 


“Teflon” is supe- 

rior in chemical 

resistance to any 
other known material for gaskets and 
pump packings. Used successfully with 
the most corrosive acids, it has per- 
formed over a year in gaskets where 
other materials lasted only two weeks. 
It has excellent heat-resistance, is tough 
and durable. In gaskets, packings, and 
other chemical applications, ‘Teflon’’ 
permits more economical production. 


GR cvectaricat 


PROPERTIES 


“Teflon” givesout- 

standing perform- 

ance as insulation 
in high-frequency, high-temperature 
and high-voltage electrical installations, 
service otherwise impossible in a thin, 
flexible jacket. Users have found it gives 
trouble-free, maintenance-saving ser- 
vice in motor windings, high- voltage 
wires and cables, inserts for coaxial 
connectors, coaxial spacers (in TV 
transmission lines like the one shown 


PLASTICS 


Better Things for Better Living 


. through Chemistry 


here). The electrical properties of 
“Teflon” are unaffected by tempera- 
tures as high as 400°F. It is unaffected 
by weathering, won’t absorb water and 
is towgh at very low temperatures. 


NON-ADHESIVE 
PROPERTIES 


Here’s an ex- 
: tremely inter- 
esting feature of ‘“‘Tefion’’: Nothing will 
stick toit with any appreciable strength. 
This bakery roll is an outstanding 
example of an industrial use where non- 
sticking surfaces are needed. The fact 
that dough won't stick to the rolls cov- 
ered with “Teflon” eliminates the need 
for scrapers to clean the rolls, eliminates 
flour dusting during sheeting of dough 
—bringing about substantial savings. 
Other uses include: coverings for the 
jaws of heat-sealing machines, covers 
for conveyors and rolls handling sticky 
materials, linings for bread pans, and 
mold-release agents. 
Du Pont supplies “Teflon” as molding 
powder, tape, and in liquid form. It can 
also be obtained in lacquers and enam- 
els. We will gladly suggest suppliers of 
rods, sheets, tubes, and finished parts 
made of “‘Teflon.”’ *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





New, Modern Plant 


While ‘‘Tefion'’ has been available to 
industry for just a short time, ite success 
in a variety of applications, plus the 
promise that it holds for future uses, has 
hastened the completion of a full-scale, 
modern plant. ‘Techniques now being de- 
veloped will certainly open up fields not 
yet contemplated. For more information 
on “Teflon,’’ clip and mail the coupon 
below to the sales office nearest you. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 


Please send me literature on new Oa Pont “Teflon” fer 


© Gaskets and Packing () Electrical Insulation 
) Non-Adhesive Applications 
Sales Ofices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N.Y. 
78. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, IIL. 
845 E. 60th St., Log Angeles 1, Calif. 
(Address coupon to sales offices nearest you.) 


Name 


Address 
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APPLETON 


“SEEING 
EYES” 


for 


Without good clear vision on the 


job, even the most skilled produc- 
tion worker falls short of top per- 
formance. That’s why good 
lighting equipment is a basic 
essential for consistently 

profitable production. 
Appleton Lighting Fixtures 
provide the right light, 
without uncomrortable glare, troublesome 
contrast or shadow. Each type is a model 
of mechanical simplicity—economically 
installed, easily wired, conveniently servici:d. 
Products of more than a half century of expe- 
rience, Appleton Lighting Fixtures are made 
to suit every industrial requirement— 
including hazardous locations— 
whether indoors or out. For the 
finest illuminating equipment or 
expert assistance on any light- 
ing problem,contact Appleton 
—Standard for Better Lighting. 


LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1730 Wellington Avenue . Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branch Offices ond Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 


CONDUIT FITTINGS * LIGHTING EQUIPMENT « OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES © EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 


MARKETING BRIEFS 








Textron’s financial report for the first 
half of 1950 shows why it got out of 
the finished-garment. business (BW— 
Aug.12°50,p60). Its apparel divisions 
went $2.6-million into the red. Con- 
solidated net loss before tax carryback: 
$820,000. 


e 
A video link will be opened between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Sept. 
15. By early 1952, Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph will hook it up with 
AT&T's. transcontinental _ radio-relay 
system, which will be completed be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha on Sept. 30. 
% 
Promises to hold the price line have 
come from several smaller manufac- 
turing companies, among them Magna 
Engineering mig: 2 (power tools) and 
Acroquip Corp. (hose, couplings). Both’ 
eschew inventory profits, say they won’t 
raise prices until forced to by materials 
costs. 
e 
Price-cutting on TV sets persists even 
while most manufacturers are on allo- 
cation. Retailing Daily reports that 
some Philadelphia dealers are still offer- 
ing discounts of 15% to 25%. 
: - 
Frozen orange juice now accounts for 
19% of the total orange and orange 
product bought by U.S. housewives. 
Florida concentrate processors plan to 
increase frozen juice capacity by some 
60% next year. 
, @ 
Thor Corp.’s slash in its dealer setup 
(BW—Feb.18'50,p58) has paid off. 
With less than half as many dealers, 
Thor did 40% more business in the 
first part of this year than in the same 
period Jast year. Thor still plans to 
pare its dealer setup down to 7,000 
by the year’s end. 


s 
Amber milk bottles are being used by 


- Borden Co. for premium-grade milk 


in California. The bottles are not only 
easier to recognize, says Borden, but 
also help preserve the riboflavin con- 
tent and flavor. 


a 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn de- 
partment store, is about to change 
hands for a reported $8-million. Con- 
trolling interest is being sold to a group 
headed by Jacob Arronson of Phila- 
delphia. Loeser’s does an annual busi- 
ness of $35-million. 

° 
J. B. Williams Co. (shaving soap, Skol) 
has acquired the assets of Conti Prod- 
ucts Corp. (soap, shampoo) in a mer- 
ger approved by Williams stockholders 
last week. 
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"FCwing Gack” tor Better SERVICE AHEAD... 


Early in history, men learned that plowing back a part of each season's 
crop enriched the soil and prepared it to serve its users even better in future 
years. Cincinnatus, the great Roman soldier-statesman-farmer, was one of 
the early agriculcurists who practiced this agrarian policy of returning to the 
soil a part of the soil’s yield — for better service ahead. 


To insure continuously better rail service for its 
customers, the Norfolk and Western Railway con- 
sistently ‘‘plows back’’ large portions of its earnings 
— to build an increasingly better transportation plant. 
Since 1945, the N. &.W. has spent and authorized 
nearly $110,000,000 for improvements all over the 
railroad. These improvements include powerful, 
new coal burning steam locomotives . .. new 


freight and passenger cars... heavier rails and 
smoother roadbed . . . modern signals . . . track 
relocations. . .a great, new merchandise freight 
pier at the Port of Norfolk . . . modernized stations, 
expanded yards and new and more efficient engine 
terminal facilities . . . new tools .. . and scores 
of other additions and betterments. 

This policy of consistently ‘plowing back” 
a substantial part of the railway’s earnings is a 
vital factor in producing the kind of Norfolk and 
Western service shippers depend upon — Precision 


Transportation. 
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RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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When mass reduction of materials is 
a problem... that’s where we come 
in. We have been doing it for every 
phase of the process industries—for 
chemical, food, pharmaceutical, soy- 
bean, cottonseed, linseed, wood, and 
ceramic plants... for distitlers, 
packers, and millers. We are confi- 
dent we can do it for you! 


This confidence is based on a com- 
bination of experienced engineering 
judgment, the right equipment and 
day-after-tomorrow planning. Let us 
tackle your problem and show you 
how the ruggedly dependable Prater 
Dual Screen Triple Reduction Pul- 
verizer will fit into your system for 
lower cost and improved quality of 
output. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1502 SO. 55th COURT 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


Send for illustrated 
book— "THE PRATER 
dval-screen 
PULVERIZER in the 
PROCESS industries.” 


PRATER 
PULVERIZERS 





CIVIL DEFENSE 


SAFETY FOR 8,500. U.S. civilians lack bomb shelters like this 1945 London model. 


Chaos in Civilian Defense 


Many federal agencies have a hand in it, but no master 
plan is in effect. NSRB will announce its program to state and local 


officials on Sept. 8. 


There iy no master plan known today 
for protection of U.S. civilians if they 
are hit by an outside attack—with or 
without atom bombs. Three years of 
“planning and preparation,” the spend 
ing of millions of dollars, still leave 
citics bare of protection. Or rather, 
covered by a crazy quilt of torn rags 

Ihe reason: chiefly Washington 

bureaucracy. Old line federal agencies 
and new ones set up by President ‘Tru 
man have been tossing the problem 
back and forth, cach trying to grab as 
much power and prestige as they pos- 
sibly can. 
e Role of NSRB—The National Secur 
ity Resources Board has been respon- 
sible for civilian defense planning since 
March, 1949. But NSRB_ has almost 
no power, can make plans but not ex- 
ecute them. 

NSRB, after months of busy public 
ity, has suddenly turned silent on 
civilian defense. he silence, probably 
for dramatic effect, will end on Sept. 
S, when the board will give a preview 
of its blueprint for over-all civilian 
defense Vhe will be the 
Chicago meeting of the Council of 
State Governments 

Best information is that the program 
will give details on some 20 aspects of 
civil defense, such as engineering, fire, 
police, and communications. The gov 
ernors and mavors will be told that it 
is up to them to make the plan work. 


occasion 


NSKB spokesmen claim this could be 
done in about six months. 
e Muddling Along—Whether NSRB's 
plan will bring order out of chaos is 
another question. For three years, 
NSRB and its predecessors have been 
muddling along. Confusion has sprung 
from (1) lack of clear-cut responsibility, 
and (2) the scramble of federal agencies 
to get a slice of the pic ; 
Civilian defense has been talked 
about ever since V-Day. ‘The Defense 
Dept. had an Office of Civil Defense 
Planning until Truman abolished it in 
August, 1949. Three civihan defense 
reports were junked by the President— 
the Bull report of February, 1948; the 
Hopley report of November, 1948; and 
the Gill report of May, 1949. Each 
urged a single agency. 
e Parcelled Out—T'wo years ago, while 
the Defense Dept. unit still existed, 
civil defense planning jobs were _par- 
celled out among a dozen federal 
agencies. Examples: 

e The Public Health Service be- 
came responsible for health planning 
in emergencies. 

e The General Services Adminis- 
tration was given some ill-defined jobs 
relating to disaster control. 

e The Agriculture Dept. created 
a “meat supply” unit to certify that 
meat is not contaminated by radiation. 

e The Children’s Bureau came up 
with a plan for rounding up children 
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Helping Industry Cut Steam Costs Since 1882 


NEW ARRIVAL IN LOW-COST STEAM 
Shop Assembled ... Ready to Use 


Latest addition te a distinguished family is the new 
B&W Integral-Furnace Boiler, Type FM . . . devel- 
oped from B&W’s seventeen years’ pioneering ex- 
perience in combining boiler and water-cooled fur- 
nace in a single, integrated unit. 

Formerly available only in lerge industrial and centrai- 
station designs, Integral-Furnace Boilers have already 
accounted for over 100 million pounds per hour of 
new steam-generating capacity since their introduc- 
tion in 1933, And now their proved advantages are 
incorporated in a completely shop-assembled, self- 
contained unit. 

Small and medium size pients, institutional and com- 
mercial establishments will find io this unit all the 
answers to low-cost heating and process steam- 
generating requirements from 3,000 to 35,000 Ib. 
per hr. at pressures to 250 psi. Large plants, too— 
where space and load characteristics warrant—may 


profitably consider several packaged boilers as 
against a “tailor-made” installation. 

A creative engineering approach to boiler design, as 
so strikingly exemplified by this new arrival in steam- 
generating economies, has identified B&W with 
steam-power progress for more than 80 years. It may 
be juét what is needed to insure big economies in the 
solution of yexr present problems or future plans. 
Send for bulletin G-72, detailing the many advantages 
of this new B&W creation in low-cost steam gen- 
eration. The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 85 Likerty 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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“Let me tell you how 
that harbor operation °° 


, 4 


> 


actually works.” <a en a. 


OUR TRAFFIC MEN HAVE 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 


Trust the advice of men who are trained as B&O 
trains them. Whether you are in Seattle or San 
Antonio, the information a B&O man gives you on 
New York—or Toledo—or Baltimore will be sound. 
He has been there—has had on-the-spot training 
throughout the B&O system. 


Our representatives from coast to coast and from 
border to border have seen actual B&O operations— 
in yards, terminals, and offices. They have studied, 
under departmental officers, the many phases of 
shipping you will wish to know about. 


So ask our man. He knows what makes a railroad 
tick, and his advice will save you time and money! 


(a 
SEY 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


RAILROAD 
Whe Lene of Senienel Serorvce 
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separated from their parents in an 
atomic attack. 

¢ Defense Dept.—Recently, the De- 
fense Dept. came up with a new civil 
defense plan of its own. The depart- 
ment recognizes that civil defense is 
primarily a civilian job. However, the 
plan is based on the idea that civilian 
efforts will have to be supported by the 
armed services. Last week, Secretary 
Johnson handed out the following spe- 
cific assignments: 

The Army is to develop plans for 
civilian auxiliaries in anti-aircraft, mili- 
tary police, and bomb disposal. 

The Navy is to plan auxiliary coastal, 
river and harbor patrols. 

The Air Force will operate the civil 
air patrol, the aircraft observer system, 
and develop a prototype air raid warning 
system. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff will co- 
ordinate plans for civil defense exercises 
involving more than one of the armed 
services. They will also warn defense 
officials of areas most likely to be at- 
tacked. 

The Munitions Board will handle 
technical data on protective construc- 
tion of plants with military contracts. 

The Research and Development 
Board will analyze its programs to see 
what may be applicable to civilian 
needs. 
¢ Bomb Tests—The Defense Dept. has 
also come up with funds to resume 
Army tests on the effect of bombs on 
buildings. ‘The tests, held in Utah and 
Colorado, were dropped two years ago 
for lack of money. 

Although aimed mostly at design of 
command posts and the like, the tests 
will also provide valuable information 
for civilian planners. 

The Army is now studying plans for 

two typical underground — industrial 
plants. NSRB still prefers the idea 
of dispersing essential industry. rather 
than putting it underground but the 
Amy is interested in_ subterranean 
plants, based on German experience 
during World War II. 
e Congress Acts—Congress, too, has 
decided to draw cards in the civilian 
defense game, without waiting for NS 
RB to make its Sept. § announcement. 
Chairman Robert Crosser of the House 
Commerce Committee has named a 
special subcommittee to investigate the 
preparedness of critical industries and 
to look into the matter of defenses 
against germ warfare. 

There ts sentiment in Congress far 
turning the civilian program over to 
the Defense Dept.. on the basis that 
it has done the best planning job so 
far. Sen. Lodge of Massachusetts has 
introduced a bill creating a $10-million 
civil defense agency in the Defense 
Dept. Uhe agency would coordinate 
state and city aid, rescue methods, and 
netessary equipment 
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Why Bankers Trust Is Buying Branches 


| “Retail” Banks | ‘Wholesale” Banks 
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“Retailing” Lures the Banks 


Bankers Trust, New York, is the latest to go over to large- 
scale branch banking. Fierce competition for big corporate loans 
makes “wholesale” banking less profitable. 


Across Wall Street from the New 
York Stock Exchange and J. P. Morgan 
& Co. sits Bankers Trust Co. Founded 
in 1903 to handle the trust funds of 
banks, BT through the years has been 
a symbol of big-business banking. 
Since it went into commercial banking 
in 1917, it has concentrated on serving 
large corporations and big individual 
depositors. 

Today Bankers ‘Trust is looking up- 
town from the financial hub—looking 
to the Bronx, Manhattan, and across 
the river to Queens and Brooklyn for 
new business. Last week it announced 
it was planning a cash merger with 
Lawyers Trust Co., with its three 
branches and $73-million in deposits. 
When the merger is approved by the 
state banking superintendent and stock- 
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holders of both banks BT will have 14 
branches in New York City. Just two 
weeks before, Bankers ‘Trust had taken 
over the commercial banking business 
of Title Guarantee & Trust Co., with 
six branches. On the basis of June 30 
deposits, the two deals will make BI] 
New York's fifth largest bank (it had 
been seventh). 

¢ Policy Shift-Up until the end of 
the war, Bankers ‘Trust specialized in 
what might be called ‘wholesale’ bank- 
ing. It did most of its business by serv- 
ing large corporate and individual ac- 
counts. Since the war, though, it has 
begun to do some “retail’’ banking: 
handling the money problems of mid- 
dle-income and lower-income people. 
This involves personal loans, consumer 
credit, small business loans, small mort- 





REMIND 


East and Midwest, two 
modern Alcoa plants 
make the best 
aluminum die castings 
you can buy 


t 


Dependability—that’s the word 
that describes Alcwa Die-Casting 
service. Deliveries—on schedule. 
Quality—as specified or better. 

Alcoa has been making die 
castings for more than 35 years 
—has served America’s blue- 
ribbon manufacturers. We have 
modern equipment and facili- 
ties. We know aluminum. We 
developed most aluminum die- 
casting alloys. 

When your plans call for die 
castings, make sure your pur- 
chasing department includes 
Alcoa in the bidding. We're 
listed under “Aluminum” in the 
classified telephone book. Or 
write to: ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 1908H Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


DIE CASTINGS 











Our porter drank up a lot 


of dry goods! 


(Based on Hartford Claim #140016) 


We are a moderately-sized vetail clothier and have hever 
felt that our exposure to employee dishonesty was very 
great. Recently, however, our porter was caught in the act 
of stealing merchandise from the store. Investigation showed 
that he had been doing this for some time and, when the 
police searched his home, they found many garments still 
concealed there. He confessed that, in order to pay his bar 
bills, he had made a deal with a tavern keeper to take stolen 
goods in place of cash. His thefts would have cost us plenty 
except for a Hartford Fidelity Bond which we carried just 
to be on the safe side! Hartford paid our loss. In our opin- 
ion, this experience demonstrated that you can’t tell how 
or where a fidelity loss will occur...and that it’s good busi- 
ness practice to be protected against this risk. 


How safe is your firm? High living costs, high taxes, heavy installment 
buying, etc. have produced another wave of employee dishonesty. Last 
year bonding companies incurred 9% more fidelity losses than in 1948 
... proof that this type of crime is increasing! 


The Hartford offers employers of every size, in every field, Fidelity 
Bond protection to meet their individual needs. Your local Hartford 
agent or your insurance broker can provide full details. Call Western 
Union “Operator 25” for the name and address of your local Hartford 
representative, or write to the Company for an interesting booklet 
about dishonesty losses. 








HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


flartford 15, Connecticut 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT YOU'LL DO WELL WITH THE HARTFORD 











gages, small checking accounts, and 
savings accounts—services that most 
big-city bankers ‘woukin't have bothered 
with 25 years ago. 

To do this sort of business, though, 
a bank has to have branches. Bankers 
Trust, with a new total of 14 offices 
instead of four, now has the basic 
equipment for a major invasion of the 
field. 
e Late-Comer—If you consider, what 
other banks have been doing, BT has 
come to the party late. Wall Street 
banks such as the National City Bank 
and the Manufacturers Trust Co. have 
been in the field for many years. On 


- the West Coast the biggest of all U.S. 


banks, Bank of America, has been built 
up by retail banking through a network 
of branches (BW—Apr.29’50,p94). 

Actually it was a personnel change in- 

volving Bank of America that gave the 
first clue to BIT’s new emphasis on re- 
tail banking. Last fall, Francis S. Baer 
(picture, page 69) who was No. 3 man 
in Bankamerica, came east to become 
a BT senior vice-president. Baer was 
and is an expert on branch banking. 
e Necessitv—The table (page 65) shows 
why BT had to fall in line. It com- 
pares the growth of deposits, which is 
a bank’s hfe blood, in a sampling 
of ‘wholesale’ and “retail” Wall 
Strect banks. Banks that opened many 
branches and vigorously developed retail 
banking along with their wholesale 
business have increased their deposits 
much. faster. Banks that have stuck 
pretty much to “wholesale” banking 
have grown only slowly since 1939. 
Many of them have even lost deposits 
in the postwar years, while retail banks 
have been showing gains. 

Once upon a time, wholesale bank- 
ing was the best way for the New York 
banks to increase deposits. But as the 
country grew, local banks grew too. 
Even though New York banks kept 
close relations with correspondent 
banks all over the country, big local 
banks got a lot of the wholesale busi- 
ness awav from New York. 

In Dallas, for instance, local banks 
have copped much of the load that 
used to go to New York. Ben Wooten 
of Dallas’ First National will tell you 
there’s no reason why the Southwest 
should have to rely on eastern banks 
for financing. On the coast, mighty 
L. M. Giannini rules the banking roost. 
And it’s roughly the same sort of thing 
all across the map. 

e Economics and Government—Thus 
as the banking system has matured, 
New York has lost some of its earlier 
dominance—partly through economic 
change, _ partly wu government 
action. In the days of the elder J. P. 
Morgan, banks all over the country 
deposited their reserve funds in huge 
volume with the New York banks. 
But repeated bank panics showed the 
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Domestic Circuit 
akers...the Latest 
dition to Household 

Safety, with the Help 

of Mallory Contacts 











Pe JONE is the need of the hunt for a fuse... and the mad scramble to the 
|” | cellar in the dark. Now, the housewife can restore electrical service 
with merely a flick of the switch on her new circuit breaker. Safety for the 
home... with new convenience... patterned after the safety of indus- 


trial plants. 


Mallory’s contribution to the home cireuit breaker is a remarkable Mallory 
alloy, known as Elkonite*, in the form of electrical contacts. The circuit 
breaker is designed and tested for positive and split-second action... even 
though it may not be required to operate for months at a time. The same 
Elkonite is the contact material used in giant circuit breakers for extremely 
high voltage applications. It combines the electrical and thermal conductivity 
of the precious metals with the resistance to wear, impact, sticking and erosion 


by arcing found only in the harder metals. 


The formulation of a whole family of special alloys, together with unique 
fabrication techniques, has earned for Mallory a place of leadership in the 
development of electrical contacts. Likewise, precision quality and creative 
engineering have contributed to Mallory leadership in other fields where 
pioneering in metallurgy, electronics and electro-chemistry is vital. If you 
have’a design or production problem that falls within the scope of these 


Mallory activities, it will pay you to call on Mallory now! 


P.R. MALLORY &@ CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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SOUPS Ons 


ps on! This familiar, welcome call to lunch or dinner typities 


is love tor soup —so delicious, so appeuzing, so nourishing 


cans, and canned vevetables and fruit in a variety tO satists 


provide you, in all seasons, with the ine quality and natural 


neat. tresh vevetables and fruit and other Ingredients sO 
for your cnyoyvment 


lds of tood crops that will meet the exacang quality 


of canners, many farmers tertlize with plane toods, potash and 
1 by Internattonal, And so you can enjoy their soup, 

to the tullest, leading canners use Ac cent® , Interna 
pure monosodi glutamate, which emphasizes the 
flavor of fine tood 


is that the products ot Int wional’s mines and plants tron 


tserve canners and many others in the tood processing industry 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION > A Tee cadec ety 
A — 
Bpy po 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





FRANCIS S. BAER: He'll 


branches banks for . . . 


Tun new 


weakness of this arrangement. Finally 
in 1917 the Federal Reserve banks 
took over all primary reserve funds. 

Ihe New Deal, too, did much to 

change the picture. For one thing, its 
policy of low-interest rates on govern- 
ment bonds brought down interest 
rates on corporate loans, a specialty of 
Wall Street banks. Higher income 
taxes, moving toward redistribution of 
wealth, left upper-income groups, who 
were the big banks’ customers, in a 
relatively poorer position. Heavy estate 
taxes also hurt the banks’ personal- 
trust business; smaller estates meant 
less in trust fees for the bank. 
e Fight for Business—In the last few 
years, banks have had to compete 
fiercely for wholesale business. Big 
corporate borrowers today can usually 
pick and choose among different banks. 
They can also go to the life insurance 
companies, who every year have more 
and more money to lend. 

This tug-of-war for business is the 

main reason Wall Street banks are 
going to the general public for busi- 
ness. Though it costs more to handle, 
retail business pavs better. A bank that 
docs a big volume of retail business will 
wind up with a better profit than onc 
that confines itself to a smaller volume 
of predominantly wholesale business. 
Last vear, for instance, net operating 
carnings of the three “whelesale” banks 
in the table were from 5.4% to 6.1% 
of invested capital. ‘The three “retail” 
banks racked up earnings of from 
6.5% to 7.9%. 
@ Retail Means Branches—Of course, 
you can’t expect the retail customer to 
come down to Wall Street. Big-scale 
retail banking means branches all over 
the citv. And the easiest way now to 
get these branches is to absorb smaller 
banks. You not only get their offices, 
but vou get their deposits too. 
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S. SLOAN COLT, president of Bankers 
Trust. 


In the mechanics of merger, there’s 
no rule that requires stockholders of 
the merged bank to take stock in vour 
bank. ‘They may prefer to get the. book 
value of their stock, which is generally 
higher than its market price. You can, 
in cffect, pay them off out of the assets 
of their own bank. In other words, 
vou take over the liabilities and most 
of the assets of the bank, leaving it 
enough assets to liquidate at approxi- 
mately book value. ‘This is called a 
“liquidation merger.” 

\ tidicr method has been made pos- 
sible by a 1948 change in the New 
York banking law. You can now pay 
off stockholders of the merged bank 
directly in cash. This is called a “‘cash 
merger.” ‘Vhe Lawvers ‘Trust-Bankers 
Trust deal will be the second cash 
merger in New York Citv. The other 
was the acquisition of Fulton ‘Trust 
Co, by New York Trust Co. last year 
(BW —Aug.6'49,p70). 

e Windfall—Fither method means that 
the stockholders of the merged bank 
get a nice windfall, since the market 
price of their stock is usually way below 
book value (the result. of poor bank 
dividends compared with industrial 
vields). Thus rumors of bank mergers 
draw speculators the wav sugar draws 
flics. Lawvers Trust stock was $41 bid 
at the beginning of August and had 
been around that price for some time. 
As rumors of the merger got under wav, 
the stock rose quickly. On Aug. 9, when 
the merger was officially confirmed by 
Bankers ‘Trust, the stock was at $55. 
After BT announced last week that it 
would) pay appraised book value of 
$68.09 per share. Lawyers ‘Trust was 
quoted at $65 bid, $68 asked 

© Chain Effect—The deal set off rumors 
about other bank mergers. too. Brook 
lvn Trust Co., a perennial subject for 
merger rumors, was quoted carlier this 





17 months in the market, 
Angier VPI Wrep, the in- 
visible guardien egeinst 
corrosion, protects these 
end other products from 
rust without slushing! 

Write Angier Corp., 
Framinghom 7, Mass. 
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COMPLETE 


@ Amating 
addresser permits quick, easy addressing 
for as low as 6c per 1,000 names 
Lists easily prepared on paper tape 
loads like a camera addresses by a single, 
one-hand motion no inks, no 
plates, no ribbons! 
MAKE A STAMP FOR 2c! Simple 
clamp-on unit (6 included) permits 
ee ee he 
a rubber stamp. Mail coupon now! 


A’ LEADING STATIONERY & 
OFFICE SUPPLY DEALERS 
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THE MEYER CORPORATION 18324. Kostner Ave. Chicege 23 
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“Y aad E” Style-Master Associate desk in Neutra-tone gray is illustrated 


“Jim Burnett had spoken to me several times 
about the service he and his company 
could give me. I dropped in on him today 
to see what sort of an operation he had. I 
was impressed. It is not a large company, 
but the offices radiate quiet efficiency. They 
are nice looking offices too. I couldn't help 
but think ‘this man is going places’.” 

Jim Burnett's offices are helping him to go 
places. They are helping because they say 


1006 JAY STREET * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 


to prospects, ‘This pany is successful 
—they will handle your business well.” 

Your office can help you to greater suc- 
cess—if you plan it with care. “Y and E” 
office equipment is designed and made to 
fit an office that expresses success. It is 
efficient to use and pleasant to look at. 

There is a “Y and E” representative in 
your community . . . Call him for help in 
planning an effective office 








Write for brochure No. 4002 
which pictures “Y & E’’ 
steel office furniture 





Your Advertising in 





BUSINESS WEEK . . 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
business associates . . . thereby 
giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 











week at around $198 bid. Since Aug. 8, | 
the day before the Lawyers Trust plan/ 
was announced, the stock had gained! 
$41. Brooklyn Trust’s June 30 book 

value was about $196. 

e@ No Panacea—Retail branch banking, | 
of course, is no sure-fire aspirin for the | 
headaches of New York banks. There’s | 
a limit to how much retail business } 
banks can attract, even in a metropolis | 
like New York. By law, Wall Street | 
banks can’t operate outside New York | 
City. And inside the city they will con- | 
tinue to get tough competition on the | 
retail level from savings banks, Morris | 
Plan banks, savings and loan associa- | 
tions, and finance and personal loan ! 
companies. 

Besides, retail banks could run into 
trouble with state and federal bank 
authorities. The merger trend could 
go only so far before these officials 
would step in and halt it. The author- 
itics feel that mergers to date (there 
have been 14 in New York City since 
1940) have strengthened the trade. But 
they might feel differently if all the 
little banks were gobbled up and the 
big banks started to swallow each other. 


Savings Policy 

Bankamerica gives free life 
insurance as long as you keep 
up $2 to $20 deposits on 50- 
month plan. 


L. M. Giannini’s Bank of America, 
No. 1 U.S. commercial and _ savings 
bank and a master of “retail” banking 
(page 65) has come up with a new way 
to push the savings department of its 
many branches. If you will carry 
through a 50-month savings plan, the 
bank will give you free life insurance 
coverage during the 50 months. 

In other words, if you die before 

completing the plan but have kept up 
regular deposits. the insurance policy 
will provide your beneficiary with the 
difference between what you have al- 
ready saved and what you planned to 
save. Bankamerica calls these insured 
accounts “‘life-insured savings.” They 
draw interest at the regular savings 
rate. 
e 30-Day Grace—You can make equal 
monthly deposits of from $2 to $20, 
aiming at a specified savings goal of 
from $100 to $1,000. You get a 30- 
day grace period to make the deposits. 
You don’t get charged for insurance 
premiums as long as you keep up the 
deposits. But if you don’t keep up the 
deposits, vour savings account is charged 
for premums which Bankamerica has 
paid up to that time for you. 

Premium charges on a lapsed $2 
monthly deposit account run about 
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says MR. W. C. HULSMAN 
of the Hulsman Transportation Company, Santa Rosa, Calif. 





Mr. HutsMAN’s busi is ec ical transportation. To ex- 
tract the last pound of payload from his equipment without 
sacrificing operating schedules and economies of operation, this 
set of frameless tanks was built of U‘S‘S COR-TEN. Here’s 
what he says about it: 


2 PEE RO PTO fu 


“We are extremely proud of this unit, since it is a six compart- 
ment train, pulled by a Kenworth Diesel, with a legal capacity 
of 7,920 gallons. We firmly believe that it is the finest piece 
of gasoline equipment in California . . . 


wR e/ ei Tred tee HebitADR ey ibe? 


“The frameless tanks have traveled 175,000 miles and not 
a single defect has shown up. All our other tankers, too, are 
made from Cor-Ten, and have traveled approximately 375,000 
miles each, with no flaws apparent.” 


Deadweight has been turned 
. ; into dollars in this tanker train. 
5 5 ogg gb ENR tlt « SER ." : These frameless tanks carry 7,920 
enenere . gallons of gasoline—one of the 
largest payloads in this field —420 
gallons more payload than can be 
carried by a similar set using con- 

ventional trailer frames. 
Frameless tank construction 
like this would not be feasible 
Pramatenn eomntratiion adinecesitte without the use of steel as strong and tough as US'S COR-TEN. 
by the use of COR-TEN Steel increased By reducing weight and adding strength to this design COR- 
this tanker's capacity by 420 gallons. TEN makes it possible to increase payload capacity, and gives 
4 we ie eat cae ee by the equipment the necessary stamina to insure long time service. 
Guns enue Melee aes ae Find out how you can apply U-S‘S COR-TEN to cut the 
Truck Company running gear. weight and cut the operating cost of your equipment. Find out how 
COR-TEN will reduce maintenance costs by its greater resist- 
ance to atmospheric corrosion, to road shock and wear. A letter 
to our nearest office wil] put you in touch with our engineers 
who will gladly give you all the facts about U-S‘S COR-TEN. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - WATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH ~ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


US'S COR-TEN - U-S-S MAN-TEN - U-S-S TRI-TEN 
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PROTECTED 
INSIDE AND OUT 
FROM 


New R&M MLLMEAVAER Motors 


Resist Condensation or a Cloudburst! 


Moisture is Motor Enemy No. 1. It attacks metal parts, deteriorates insul- 
ation, reduces bearing life...causes trouble and premature failure. 
Even in “dry” environments, condensation within a motor cannot be 
prevented. So Robbins & Myers has done something about it with 


brand-new R & M “Weatherizing.” 


Each motor part is now protected from damaging fumes as well as 
moisture—at no extra cost to the buyer. It's one of the many “extras” 
you get in standard R-& M Motors. You also get R & M “Clean Sweep” 
high-velocity, end-to-end ventilation. .. pre-lubricated, sealed ball bear- 
ings (adopted in 1939)... insulation of phase groups and coil wind- 


ings... full-height end protection. . 


. and many other construction refine- 


ments which make these cool-running, long-lasting, low-maintenance 


motors ideal for every service. 


You can install R & M All-Weather Motors outdoors, without a cover 
—in dusty or damp locations—anywhere! They’re the finest motors we 
have made in over fifty years of quality motor production. 


You Get All This EXTRA Money-Saving Protection 


ROTOR. Finished rotor is sprayed witha special 
rust-inhibitor which covers the armature, shaft, 
and cadmium-plated fan used on smaller 
motor sizes. Larger motors have aluminum 


fans. 


STEEL PARTS. Complete assembly of body 
and shell, with the stator, is dipped in 
“Robbinite,” and this moisture-resisting under- 
coating — developed by Robbins & Myers— 
is then baked on, 


CAST-IRON PARTS. End-heads and terminal box 
are carefully cleaned and then given the 
same anti-corrosion treatment frequently spec- 
ified by our Armed Forces for use in damp 
climates. Painting follows. 


SEALED AGAINST LEAKAGE. Terminal box is gos- 
keted. Lead-ins are sealed at motor shell. 
Repellent grease on shoft keeps moisture 
away from bearings. End-heads give full 
height motor protection, 


e Drip-proof, splash-proof, explosion-proof, and totally enclosed fan- 


cooled. 


Normal or high torque or slip. Single-phase and D.C. from 


1 to 7% h.p. Polyphase from 1 to 50 h.p. For literature or gratis aid 
in solving powering problems, address Dept. A-80. 


ROBBINS « MYERS - INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 


CRANES » 


BRANTFORD 


FANS 


ONTARIO 


MOYNO PUMPS 





34¢ for each month the insurance had 
been effective. A lapsed $20 account 
would accumulate premium charges 
at about 324¢ a month. After the 
plan had been running 21 months, in- | 
terest charges on the deposits would 
take care of any future lapses. 

e Anyone Under 46—Anyone under 46 
is eligible. No physical examination is 
required, but the individual may be 
asked to sign a paper stating he’s in 
good health. 

Bankamcrica says it’s putting in this 
plan to comply with the Treasury's re- 
quest that banks help fight inflation. 

The plan tics in nicely with the 
Transamerica group’s insurance activi- 
tics. For the insurance is provided by 
a group policy which Sonkaneta 
carries with Occidental Life Insurance 
Co. of California. Occidental is a sub- 
sidiary of Transamerica Corp., which 
also owns working control of Bank- 
america. 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





New issues of corporate securities were 
$2.2-billion in the second quarter, $250- 
million less than the same period last 
year. 

a 
A reorganization plan for Ccntral States 
I:lectric Corp. finally won a court O.K. 
after cight years. ‘The plan calls for 
liquidation of Central States’ principal 
subsidiaries, American Citics Power & 
Light and Blue Ridge Corp., both 
closed-end investment trusts. An open- 
end investment company would be 
formed to take over their assets. 

» 
Sell-lease deals are still going on. W. T. 
Grant Co. has just sold several of its 
retail stores to New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. on a leaseback basis. 

e 
Property insurance companies were 
warned by California insurance com- 
missioner Wallace K. Downey that they 
will heve to apply posted rate reduc- 
tions to all eligible policies. Downey 
savs he has found inconsistencies in 
applying rate changes. 

e 
Transamerica Corp., No. | bank hold- 
ing corporation, reported earnings of 
$9.6-million for the first half, about 
140 above the same 1949 period. 

® 
Georgia is considering a simple way to 
levy its state income tax: Collect 10% 
of whatever residents pay in federal 
mcome tax, 

e 
City. tax gimmicks: Phoenix, Ariz., has 
a $200 annual license tax on private 
clubs that sell liquor. Oceanside. Calif., 
bills cach houscowner 50¢ a month in 
sewer charges. 
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“Dime Store’’ items made of fon 
tic look like a million dollars 
when metal coated under high 


vacuum. 


You take crisper photographs 
when lenses are coated under high 
vacuum. 


Many vaccines aad serums retain 
potency longer because of high 
vacuum debydration. 


Finer sun glasses and binoculars 
use lenses gradiently coated under 
high vacuum for better vision. 


PERHAPS 


Nothing 
CAN HELP 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Watch makers use high vacuum 
to eliminate oxidation of springs 
during annealing. 


New metals which can withstand 
the heat and stress of jet and tur- 
bine gas engines are the product 
of the metallurgist’s high vacuum 
Jurnace. 


More reliable refrigerators and 
air conditioning systems result if 
coils have been evacuated and 
tested for tiniest leaks by high 
1acuum., 


In television and other electronic 
equipment, the higher the vac- 
uum in the tubes the longer they 
give reliable service. 


By “Nothing” we mean high vacuum— approaching complete absence of air and pressure. 


New and improved high vacuum able in many ways. The technical __ possibilities of employing high 


methods may be a profitable tool knowledge acquired by DPi re- | vacuum—or in improving present 
for you. DPi builds equipment 


which makes high vacuum applic- 


high vacuum installations. Write— 


aot - 7) 


HIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 


search men and engineers are avail- 


able to industries interested in the 





VACUUM EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS cccdacotrces 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Division of East Kodak Company 


AND ENGINEERING 








Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates 
for Science and Industry; Manufacturers of High Vacuum Equipment. 














IT’S TIME TO 
ACT FAST! 


WITH 
SUPER-FAST 


ELECTRONIC 


AIM PLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


the BETTER BUSINESS 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


Here's the way to gear up for increased 
Output! Talk business in seconds—save 
time.,. boost production with fast-action 
AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech con- 
tact between all departments speeds rou- 
tine—measurably boosts office and plant 
efficiency — takes the load off busy switch- 
boards, AMPLICALL keeps personnel on 
the job every working minute—gets more 
work done for every operations dollar spent! 

The AMPLICALL electronic communica- 
tion system is completely dependable — 
provides crystal-clear speech reproduc- 
tion for easy hearing at all stations. Learn 
how your organization can benefit with 
this business tool of a thousand uses. 
Write today for the complete details 
on AMPLICALL Intercommunication. 


n Systems (cont d) 


NICATION SYSTEMS 


sd ypL ical 


See Your Phone Book 


To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the ‘‘Inter- 
communication” section 
of your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 
Pee eee eeeeeeeeeeeesaeoeeoeerss 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
C2 Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
D Send your representative. No obligation. 


Nome 





Firm 


Address sii 
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THE MARKETS 
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12 Peace-Babies 


High 


1950 Price Range 


WAVfol aul ole] off -ke ho] 4-9 @1Y7-1, 


Percent Che 
from Pre-Ke 


Recent 
level 


Pre-Koreon 


low level 





Amer. Can Co. ......... $120.37 
Amer. Home Products Co. 34.75 
Amer. Power & Light .... 22.37 
Chrysler Corp. ......... 

C.1.T. Financial Corp. .... 
Cleveland Elec. illum. .... 
Geca-Cola Co. ......... 

int. Bus. Machines 

Johns-Manville Co. ..... 
Minnesota Mining 

Monsanto Chemical ..... 
ee 


12 War-Babies 


*$90.12 


*119.00 
*185.00 


$93.00 
27.37 
13.12 
67.12 
48.75 
39.25 
121.75 
203.00 
39.50 
106.50 
58.00 
17.75 


$114.75 
32.25 
21.37 
80.00 
65.00 
45.37 
153.00 
235.00 
49.00 
125.50 
69.62 
22.00 


*27.00 
*12.00 
*62.50 
*42.25 
*38.37 


*36.50 
*94.00 
*54.00 

12.25 





Amer. Car & Foundry .... 
Amer. Woolen 

Atlantic Coast Line ...... 
Bath Iron Works 

Boeing Airplane 
Grumman Aircraft 

Mack Trucks 

New York Air Brake 

New York, Chi. & St. lL. ... 
Pacific Mills 

Western Union 

White Motors 


*Registered in ‘Korean Market." 


+41.1 | 
+ 16.2 
+25.0 
+ 28.0 
+ 34.4 
+ 23.9 
+35.2 
+ 22.0 
+21.0 
+ 33.8 
+ 23.5 


Double Reverse in the Market 


What looked good in the peace boom doesn’t look as 
good now. And stocks of companies that were having trouble but 
have good war-production prospects are doing fine. 


The market—if you go by the aver- 
ages—is just about back where it was 
before Korea. But it’s a very different 
market. 

Karly this week the Dow-Jones 
composite average of 65 stocks was 
99.9°% of its level on June 23. Stand- 
ard & Poor's index of 90° stocks was 
only about 2% below its June 23 level. 
But if you look at a sampling of stock 
issues, vou'll find that many of the 
peacetime bull market favorites have 
been eclipsed. And many stocks that 
were wav in the background during 
the pre-Korea bull market have now 
moved into the limelight (table). 
e Double Reason—The two control- 
ling factors that have shifted the stage 
are: (1) The demands—and side-affects 

of war production; (2) the impact of 


the excess profits tax—everybody ex- 
pects it before long, but nobody can 
guess at its extent. 

War production and higher taxes 
will hurt most of the companies that 
did well in the civilian-goods boom of 
early 1950. Allocation of raw mate- 
rials will cut into their sale of civilian 
goods. Even if their production lines 
can be converted to military uses, they 
usually won't get the profit margins 
they had in peacetime. And_ they'll 
pay higher taxes. 

But it’s a different story for many 
companics that haven't done especially 
well under peacetime conditions. War 
production means that such concerns 
may be able to operate at peak ca- 
pacity. And in some cases these “war 
babies” will get off relatively lightly 
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when an excess-profits tax goes into 
effect. 

But the picture is not all black for 
the “peace babics,” or all rosy for the 
“war babies.” Some of the peace 
stocks that lost heavily at first have 
regained a lot of their Korcan losses. 
Meanwhile, “war babies” that had 
made big gains are now running into 
profit-taking. 

Just the same, a look at the table 

will tell you a lot about how the 
market expects a limited-war or -total- 
war cconomy will affect camings of 
different stock groups. 
@® Boom Babies—The two main corner- 
stones of the peacetime boom were 
automobile production and building. 
So it’s natural that companies which 
rely on these industries should suffer 
in a War economy. Finance companics 
such as C.1.1. Financial Corp. center 
their operations on financing the pur 
chase of durable civilian goods, mostly 
ears. ‘They can’t convert to war pro- 
duction. And they may not have many 
cars to finance, later on. 

Chrysler Corp., like other auto 
makers, may get big military orders. 
But that kind of business isn’t too 
profitable, and they'll be vulnerable to 
excess-profits tax anyway. While they're 
waiting to make the military change- 
over, their raw materials for civilian 
cars could be scriously curtailed. 
¢ Building Supplies — Johns-Manville 
and other companies that make build- 
ing materials don’t even have the pros 
pect of getting much government busi 
ness. But it’s pretty certain they will 
lose a good deal of civilian’ business. 

Vhe inflationary possibilities of a 

war economy hurt the prospects of 
utilities, such as American Power & 
Light or Cleveland Electric Mluminat- 
ing. War means inflation sooner or 
later. But it doesn’t guarantee that 
public-service commissions will be 
quick to boost rates to match rising 
costs. These companies are already op 
erating at peak capacity. And they arc 
vulnerable to excess-profits tax. 
e War Babies—Ihe same conditions 
that hurt carmings of some imdustrics 
will boost others. ‘Vhere are the rail 
roads, for instance. Thev're now order 
ing a lot of rolling stock from the rail- 
sa aggpee manufacturers. 

The rail-equipment people, whose 

business was in’ the doldrums. last 
spring. are now getting orders from 
railroads and from the government. 
That's why vou sce jumps in-stock 
like American Car & Foundry and 
New York Air Brake. 
e Planes, Trucks, Ships—Other indus- 
tries and companics that had been op 
crating wav below capacity will get 
big boosts in production. So stocks 
like Boeing Airplane. Mack Vrucks, 
and Bath Tron Works (shipbuilding 
are im the war-baby column. 
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Phenolic component ot 
Lightning Arrester molded 
of Monsanto's Resinox by 
Teal Molding Company, 
New Haven, Conn., for JFD 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLasTies 


“We tuned-out habit-itis 
and a new TV sales star 
was born” 


says Julius Finkel, President, JFD 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


““We discovered the TV sales hit of 1950,”’ continues 
Mr. Finkel, “‘when we rang the bell on habit- 
thinking in our plant—and engineered a new television 
antenna with built-in Lightning Arrester to protect 
TV sets against lightning and static charges.”’ 


The insulating parts of these built-in “'sales boosters” 
are molded of a new Resinox phenolic material 
made by Monsanto. It combines superior electrical 
properties with excellent moldability and fast curing. 


This is just one of the job-fitted formulations 

in which Resinox is manufactured to contribute 
properties such as low moisture absorption, high 
heat resistance, low dielectric constant and power 
factor. Intricate parts—large or small—are 

molded in fast, mass-production techniques... 

at exceedingly low cost. 


Resinox is but one of the many Monsanto plastics 
profit-wise manufacturers are using today to 
produce better, faster-selling items...at lower cost. 
It will pay you to investigate Monsanto's broad 
range of plastics, NOW, Restnox: Rex U. 8. Pat, of 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

Plastics Division, Dept. BP9, Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me information on Resinox (; on complete family of 
Monsanto Plastics 


Name & Title 





Company 





Address _ 





City, Zone, State 
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e@ Convert the cost of excessive han- 
dling of your products into profits by in- 
stalling easy-to-set-up, low cost, port- 
able, BUSCHMAN “Roll-or-wheel” 
conveyors. 

Available in 5 ft. and 10 ft. straight 
and curved sections, with stands, 3-way 
switches and other accessories .. . 
moved and reset in just a few moments 
without a tool. Write for bulletin today. 








Buy. “WORD 


OF OF OREGON 
WOMEN 


Your key to sales action... The Oregonian 
is your best buy to se// all Oregon, one of 
America’s fastest growing states. Adver- 
tisers profit by picking The Oregonian 
because it’s first with women, first in cir- 
culation, first in influence, first in adver- 
tising results. 


the Oregonian 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT. INC. 











Cost of Cioth- 
living Food ing 


Rent tricity 


» 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 
-. 105.3 106.7 104.8 106.1 97.1 
- 117.0 124.6 125.3 108.0 96.7 
123.9 139.0 129.1 108.0 95.9 

. 126.1 137.4 138.3 108.2 95.9 


. 129.4 141.7 145.9 108.3 95.2 126.7 
. 141.2 165.7 158.7 108.7 92.1 133.8 
. 158.4 193.1 184.7 110.0 91.7 146.6 


.. 173.7 216.8 197.1 117.3 
- 168.5 201.7 188.5 120. 


168.8 202.6 187.4 120. 
-- 169.6 204.2 187.2 121. 


168.5 200.6 186.8 
. 168.6 200.8 186.3 


December .. 167.5 197.3 185.8 


Janvary, 1950 166.9 196.0 185.0 
194.8 184.8 
196.0 185.0 
196.6 185.1 
200.3 185.1 
204.6 185.0 


185.0 136.5 195.9 
183.1 139.9 186.8 154 


183.1 141.1 184.8 
, 185.9. 141.5 185.6 
145.6 185.2 
146.6 185.4 
191.6 145.5 185.4 


193.1. 145.5 184.7 

193.2 145.5 185.3 

194.4 146.6 185.4 

195.6 146.6 185.6 

189.1 146.6 185.4 155.3 . 
189.4 146.6 185.2 155.3 


$2 e898 22 
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July, 1950 ., 172.5 210.0 184.7 124.4 97.0 190.9 146.6 186.4 156.2 











t ice grouped with “other fuels” prior to 1948. Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


1935-39 = 100. 


Price- Wage Race Speeds Up 


BLS price index soars 2.3 points in less than a month since 
Korea. Unions—and some employers—press for early bargaining 


A leap in consumer prices has carned 
the cost-of-living index up 2.3 points 
to 172.5. That's the sharpest mse since 
Apnil, 1945S. 

In the period June 15 to July 15 
initial effects on the domestic economy 
of the Korean war boosted food prices 
a whopping 3.4 points—from 204.6 on 
the index to 210. That was enough 
to jack up the whole index, making it 
look as though it was nding an inflation- 
arv spiral. 

e Demand to Bargain—With a pretty 
fair idea of what the figures were going 
to show, a top-level delegation of labor 
leaders called on President Truman 
just a day before the index was madc 
public. Thev asserted that while retail 
prices had increased 13% since the 
Korean outbreak, wages had not shown 
anything like a comparable rise. Vhev 
feared that if wage and price controls 
were clamped on simultaneously, it 
would freeze what they consider an 


to catch wages up to prices before a wage-price freeze. 


inequitable relationship. They  de- 
manded that wage bargaining be per- 
mitted to go on “unimpeded “until the 
wage-price gap is Closed. 

Truman is reported to have been 
sympathetic with their views. Although 
the President's position should surprise 
no one, it did have the effect of putting 
what amounts to an Administration 
blessing on a new wage drive and of 
encouraging the unions to start moving 
fast. 

Wages that are set by contract terms 
for definite periods can never be as 
flexible as prices. Even a cost- of-living 
adjustment mechanism, such as_ the 
General Motors contract provides, must 
wait for prices to move first before it’s 
sect in motion. Thus in a period of ris- 
ing prices, wages inevitably lag behind 
prices. Labor Teaders are aware of this. 
So they actually want to do more than 
bring wages and prices back to their 
pre ae balance. This time they want 
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4 IN DUST RECOVERY 


oo 


The advent of the Buell ‘SF’ Electric Precipitator, as a running mate 
with Buell’s far-famed van Tongeren Cyclones, is significant. It moves 
Buell into a forefront position for consultation on dust collection... 


whatever the nature or fineness 
of the material to be recovered. 


Buell-certified performance, on either type of equipment, or both in 
tandem, will be in terms of fractional efficiencies for the various classi- 
fications of micro-fines handled. The data will be factual, conservative 


—and demonstrably accurate. 


In building the Buell ‘SF° Precipitator for ultra-line dusts, fumes and 
vapors, modern-design refinements—such as StediFlow dust-fall—have 
been incorporated. Experienced plant engineers in particular will want 
to be informed about these innovations. Both ‘SF’ Precipitator and van 
Tongeren Cyclones are peak-efficiency-rating devices worthy of the 
Buell name and our customers’ confidence 


Inquiries are invited. Write us your specific problem, or for a copy of 
our book on recovering valuable or nuisance dusts. Buell Engineering 
Company, 70 Pine Street, Suite 5005, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offivency tn Dust Colleetion 
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Ve ivet mile) acrmere 
The Cost-of- 


“Living Index ? 


to leapfrog wages ahead of prices by a 
safe margin 

Unions are impatient to get 1950- 
1951 bargaining under way immedi- 
itely. ‘The union's pressure on 
lord to open a contract which runs 
through the rest of the vear is only 
the most publicized case of what has 
become common 
e Employers Agree—Some employers 
share labor’s interest in making wage 
idjustments now. Timken Roller Bear 
ing invited its unions this week to come 
in and talk about wage increases, even 
though contracts won't expire for an 
other four Emplovers who 


auto 


months 
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move to go along with the let’s-bargain- 
now position of the unions have a 
number of considerations in- mind. 
Among them are apt to be these: 

e The price level is going to keep 
on going up. We can make a better deal 
bargaining from the present price levels 
than we'll be able to make by the end 
of the vear 

e Labor is going to get scarce, and 
there may be a wage freeze. We don’t 
want our wage rates locked at an in- 
ferior level when profitable operations 
may depend on our getting and holding 
manpower ' 

e | abor feels it’s getting caught in 


an economic squeeze. Some unaccount- 
able wildcat strikes are being reported, 
and there is discontent in the work- 
shops. Productivity might suffer if we 
Iet this thing ride. 

e ‘There mav be new advantages 
in a long-term, General Motors-type 
contract. It might let us stay out of 
the clutches of a new War Labor Board 
which will be making some unpredic- 
table decisions. 

e@ Wages Sneak Up—Meanwhile, with- 
out anyone doing much, wages are inch- 
ing up. Average weekly camings for 
the month ended July 15 stood at 
$59.02—an all-time high. They were up 
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20% over the previous month—without 
any reported increase in overtime. 

The rise in the c-of-] index brought 
Gencral Motors employces—and_ thous- 
ands ot others working under copies of 
the GMI contract—a 5¢ an-hour boost. 
It will go into their pay envelopes in 
September. 

Despite the fact that pattern-making 
contracts in steel, auto. and other mass 
agg: industri¢s do not expire be- 
ore the turn of the vear, it scems clear 
that a major stepup in the nation’s 
wage level is getting under wav. 

e Not the Same Index—Wiith so much 
attention again focussed on the c-of-] 
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index, it is important to note that it 
isn’t quite the same statistical compil- 
ation it was during World War IL. 
During the war, some items had to be 
dropped from the list of goods priced, 
and the weighting of others was cut 
because of their scarcity. Most of those 
items have straggled back into the 
index since then. 

Ihe biggest postwar change in the 
index occurred when Congress cut the 
BLS budget in fiscal 1948. Because of 
reduced funds, the bureau now collects 
prices, with the exception of food, only 
quarterly in most cities. Rents, instead 
of being priced by interviews, are 


mostly collected by mail questionnaires. 
The number of items priced has also 
been reduced. 

Itns less thorough ‘pricing job 1s 
certain to open the index to attack in 
the period ahead. During World Wat 
If. the unions insisted that the index 
was not truly reflecting price move- 
ments. It is almost certain they ll be 
taking the same line again, basing their 
charges on the fact that BLS 1s doing 
a skimpicr job. BLS, however, says 
that its index is as good as it ever 
was; that improved - statistical tech 
niques have kept it accurate even 
thongh data isn’t as plentiful. 
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MOSINEE 


“More than Paper ial 


MOSINEE measures success not in terms of volume 
production, but in services rendered . . . solving cus- 
tomers’ specific problems with quality-controlled, 
dependably uniform MOSINEE industrial papers. 
If you have a fabricating or processing problem in- 
volving paper, a discussion with MOSINEE techni- 
cians might prove helpful. Please write Dept. BW. 





MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY - MOSINEE, WIS. 


**So easy on the eyes and cars,"’ 
adds Miss Irene Liptak, Mr 
Johnson's secretary, praising 
Tycoon'’s transcribing partner 
Lady Tycoon 


First All Electronic Dictating System 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 


“New Features make 
TYCOON’ a ‘Must’” 


says Textile Executive 


“I liked my 9 year old SoundScriber so much,” 
Chas. F.H. Johnson, Jr., V. P. & General Manager 
of Botany Mills tells us, “it was a hard job to 
make me part with it.” 

“But new features and improvements,” Mr. 
Johnson continues, “make TYCOON a ‘must’. I par- 
ticularly like its Quick Review microphone that 
plays back my dictation when I’m interrupted by 
*phone calls.” 

The pressure of modern business is heavy 
enough. Lighten your load of detail... save your 
nerves, time and energy with rycoon, Sound- 
Scriber’s latest dictating equipment. Mail the cou- 
pon for facts today. * Trade Mark 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., New Haven 4, Conn. 


Address 


First Disc Dictating Equipment 


‘ 
' 
JOUND/SCRIBER "ere" 
' 
Trode Mort ' Nome 
' 
' 
' 
' 
i 
1 


230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 








Union to Expand 


Going into Korea, union 
memberships have probably 
dropped below 15-million. War 
growth probably won't repeat. 


War inevitably increases the power 
of organized labor: 

@ Labor's leaders are cultivated by 
the authorities; their cooperation is 
deemed essential. 

e Labor's counsel is sought after; 
wide support of government's policies 
is most easily achieved when labor has 
a voice in their formulation. 

elt gets high-level government 
jobs; necessary, but distasteful, regula- 
tions meet less resistance from workers 
if they are administered by union of- 
ficials. ; 

ets demands on management, 
with a strike threat implied, can be 
harder to reject; an employer who ap- 
pears stubborn will have has patriotism 
questioned, and he risks government 
disfavor. 

e Its membership grows. 

And this last, in the long run, ‘may 
be the most important effect on the 
labor front of events set in motion by 
Korea. 

Here is the situation with union 
membership today: 

On the threshold of a war economy, 
union leaders expect that organized 
labor will grow in power and in nu- 
merical strength. This would come 
about with the expansion of industries 
that are fairly well organized. Unor- 
ganized pockets in these industries may 
be mopped up. White collar workers, 
who did not fare so well in the last 
war as the men and women in mine and 
mill, may be more amenable to organ- 
ization this time if the overtures are 
made. 

@ 15-Million, More or Less—The most 
reliable estimates of total union mem- 
bership in the U.S. today range from 
14-million to 16-million. The higher 
figure allows for an unsupported claim 
of 6-million members in CIO unions. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, CIO reported a total mem- 
bership of 6-milion in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947. CIO omitted totals from 
its 1948 and 1949 reports, but in their 
speeches CIO leaders continued to use 
the 6-million figure. Financial reports, 
however, indicate the total is closer to 
4-million. 

Besides the loss of the expelled Com- 
munist-run unions, the CIO has lost 
strength heavily in shipbuilding, mari- 
time, and rubber, because of the con- 
traction of those war-stimulated indus- 
trics. It has also lost ground in textiles. 
The CIO Textile Workers Union ad- 
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REACH S GREATER 

PENETRATION IN 
THE GROUPS WITH 
PROVEN BUYING 

INFLUENCE ... USE 

C.E. to REACH 
MEN WHO BUY 

IN THE CPI. 











MORE ADS INA YEAR THAN ANY 
TWO COMPETITORS COMBINED/ 


AND G.E. ADS ARE READ / 











poest moni MAGAZINE 


* IN ADVERTISING PAGES 





“WE HAVE ADVERTISED CONSISTENTLY IN 


(|! CHEMICAL ENGINEERING roe.oee 


THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, ” SAYS 
RICHARD L.CAWOOD. presioenr, 
THE PA PATTERSON FOUNDRY AND 

a MACHINE CO. cast LiveRPOOL, OHIO. 


> “WE REGARD THIS REPRESENTATION AS AN 
INFLUENTIAL FACTOR OVER THE YEARS IN OUR 
. DEVELOPMENT IN THIS MARKET AS A LEADING 
PRODUCER OF A WIDE RANGE OF PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
AND COMPLETE PLANT ENGINEERING SERVICE 
FOR THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. “ 








A McGraw-Hill Publication @ 330 West 42nd. Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








mits to fewer members in the South 

than it had when the southern organ- 

izing drive started. That docs not mean 4 

the southern drive was an utter loss. 4 

Without it, the decline in members 

probably would have been greater. 

e Bogged in ’47—Leo Wolman, Colum- 

bia University professor of labor rela- 

tions, estimates in a summary of his 
monograph on a half-century of union § 
membership that the large postwar 

. Organizing spurt ended in 1947. In that 
year meinbers in the U.S. numbered 
nearly a million and a half more than 

in 1944, bringing the total to 14.1-mil- 

lion. In 1948 and 1949 the number 

rose only slightly, perhaps as much as 

200,000, probably no more than 100,- 3 
| 000, Wolman says. 4 
‘ While the CIO claims probably are 
excessive, there is evidence that the 
official AFL totals understate member- 
ship. The AFL figures are based on per 
capita dues payments to the federation. 
A few unions may overpay, but there is 
a good deal more underpayment. The 
teamsters, now claiming to be the larg- 
est union in the country, reported more 
than a million members to BLS last 
year but paid dues on only 625,000. 
The Carpenters and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers also pay on 
less than their total membership, 

AFL, is reliably credited with about 
8-million members, but not all of 
them are in the United States. There 
are some 675,000 Canadians who pay 
dues to U.S.-based unions. Most of 
the Canadians are in AFL unions, 
though CIO and the United Mine 
Workers account for some. 

e@ AFL Decline—Taking the AFL per 
capita figures alone, a decline in union 
membership is evident. A peak of 7,- 
578.000 .was reached in 1947. Last 
year it was down to 7.241,000. 

“ At its 1949 convention, AFL 


a s a Res ss 


to SMALL like this! 


@ Is lack of production space hampering 
your profits? 

Is inefficient layout causing a lag in your 
output? 

Solve the problem quickly, easily and eco- 


and down 
® Low in Cost 
® Quickly Erected 








© Easily Disassembled 
and Re-erected 


nomically with Truscon Speed-Erect Steel 
Buildings. 

These standardized Truscon Steel Buildings 
have been used by American industry for 


determined to enroll a million more 
members. ‘The report to the 1950 con- 
vention will show that the gain was only 
100,000, more or less. Even allowing 


© Immediate Delivery 
over 30 years. They are available in a wide 


range of designs, which can be arranged to fit exactly your special requirements 
of floor layout and budget. 

Truscon Speed-Erect Steel Buildings are used for all types of industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, because they offer fire protection, permanence, ease and s 

of erection, low upkeep, low cost, high investment value. Truscon Steel Buildings 
have a high salvage value which permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in 
an entirely new location at modest expense. ~— 

Write and tell us your building requirements. Truscon engineers - 

will be glad to make suggestions and help you select the building 

that fits \our needs, 

We will cooperate with your local contractors for the speedy 

erection of these “Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


for four more months of 1950, the gain 
will nowhere approach the goal of a 
million new members, unless the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists takes its 
550,000 members back under the fed- 
eration. 

Unions not affiliated with cither fed- 
eration have about 2-million members. 
Thus there is ample evidence that the 
surge of unionism has lost most of its 
force in terms of a peacetime economy. 
A leading AFL official’s view is: “We've 
got the bulk of the workers that are 
responsive to organization. As war w ork 
gets going, new members will come in 
at something resembling the wartime 
increase.” 

e Expansion Limited—During the de- 
fense and war years, organized labor 
added 6-million or 7-million members. 
Unions can hardly expect to add new 


FREE BOOK. The 32-page book on Truscon Standardized Thy 

Steel Buildings is filled with ideas, photographs, specifica- "49000,, ‘] 
tions and details that will make it easy for you to start ~~m./ {#1 eing, | 
developing your building program. Write for this book now. — / 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 
Mechenical Operators * Stee! Joists * Metal Lath + Steeldeck 
Roofs + Reinforcing Steel + ind ial and Hengar Stee! Doors 
* Bank Vauit Reinforcing * Radio Towers * Bridge Fleors 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 
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‘Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy” Prices ! 


HERE'S YOUR BEST SUPER SALESMAN — NEW LEVELCOAT— READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved- 
with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 


He barks!— After leaving the automatic barker, 
logs are further stripped by the hand barker. 
Extra steps in the careful preparation of other 
raw materials, too, help assure this new premi- 
um quality, It’s the finest paper in Levelcoat 
history—whiter, smoother, stronger, more versa- 


tile than you ever before believed possible. 


Proof of the paper is in the pulp! After fur- 
ther refining, and the addition of Long Lac 
sulphate fibers, this fluid pulp goes to the paper 
machines. The result then, will be a bright new 
premium paper that prints with exciting needle- 
sharpness... gives you brilliant true-to-life repro- 
duction that snaps, sings, sparkles! 


Ever try to pass 79 final exams? Levelcoat 
does, or it never leaves the mill! Many tests are 
made on precision instruments; others with the 
skilled hands of highly-trained personnel. These 
people are proud of new Levelcoat—proud enough 
to make sure it gives you the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* — with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*-—for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture - and -pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colurs without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever, before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION : 
Kimbery 
Clark 


\\\ seenenew 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


“TRADEMARK 











odern 


s.. from cab-to-caboose radio 
telephones on fast freights... 
to the luxuriously appointed 
coaches, Pullmans and lounges 
of MO-PAC’s ultra-modern 
streamlined Eagles. 


rogressive 


.-- the oldest line west of the Mississippi 
River constantly adds the newest in facil- 
ities to make travel and shipping faster, 
better and safer. 











SERVING THE WEST- SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 





members at that rate again, because the # 
work force won’t expand as fast as it § 
did in the 40's. The huge unemployed 
pool of 1940 is not there to draw on. | 
A growth of three to four million 
is possible if shipbuilding, shipping, | 
aircraft, rubber, and other lines ge on. | 
a war footing. The possibilities of new, 
permanent growth, such as the service | 
industries, remain unexploited. This is 
one of the spots where the going is 
stickiest. The people are not “respon- 
sive,” but another wartime economic 
pinch could make a difference. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Wage hikes in new contracts with 
CIO’s textile union reflect the improved 
outlook of the textile industry. The 
union signed for a 13¢ an-hour boost 
at Industrial Rayon, a 10¢ raise at Dela- 
ware Rayon, similar boosts with other 
employers covering 26,600 synthetic- 
yam workers. 


® 
The Pullman porters’ union—the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Sleeping- 
Car Porters (AFL)—celebrates its 25t 
anniversary this week. It’s reputation: 
the union most loved by its members. 


2 
Industrial Relations Research Assn.— 
a group supported by industry, labor, 
and the public—will meet Sept. 6 at 
Pennsylvania State College. The meet- 
ing, which is in conjunction with the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, is under the chairmanship 
of George W. Taylor, ex-chairman of 
the National War Labor Board. 

8 
Senate labor committee hearings start 
Sept. 5 on whether there should be a 
new agency to handle labor disputes. 
If you have views on whether the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, or something 
like it, should be reinstated, you can 
ask Sen. Murray, committee chairman, 
for a chance to be heard. 

e 
Armour’s 11¢ wage hike seems to be 
setting the pattern in the meat-packing 
industry. Hormel has just signed a 
similar deal. 

2 
Bocing people from Seattle are working 
Cincinnati and other midwestern com- 
munities looking for skilled workers for 
jobs on the Coast. 





The Pictures—Cover by Charles 
Rotkin. Acme—22 (top rt); Rus 
Armold—22, 23, Harns & Ewing 
—19 (ctr, rt); Int. News-19 
(It); 23 (top. It). 24 89° (rt); 
Robert Isear—58, 59; Sovfoto—92; 
Iransatlantic 90; Wide World— 
19 (ctr It, ctr rt), 62 
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This trim, smart handsomeness is ready-made for you 


Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors are 
used throughout the new Brotherhood 
Building. Architect: John D. Maultshy. 


Partitions * Wainscot 
ings - Acoustical Ceilings 
Complete Accessories 








There's a special, clean-cut attractiveness in Hauserman Movable Steel 
Interiors . . . a modern beauty that is factory-built into units exactly 
suited to your needs. Typical of the Hauserman installations being made 
in many of America's newest structures is the one shown above, in the 
Brotherhood Building, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Some of the Hauserman interiors in this building were completely 
installed, ready for business operations, 48 hours after floor plan 
layouts were determined by tenants! 


Hauserman Morahble Steel Interiors are equally adaptable to new or 
already-established structures, large or small. They are completely 
pre-fabricated before shipment to their destination, including beautiful, 
durable decorating schemes that are individually chosen for each job. 
And they assure efhcient utilization of a// floor areas at a// times because 
they can be quickly and inexpensively moved ... often in just a few hours. 


The new fully illustrated 60-page Hauserman Motable 
Steel Interior catalog giving complete details will be 
sent on request. For prompt, personal service, write or 
call the Hauserman office or representative nearby, or 
directly to The E. F. Hauserman Company, 6921 Grant 


Avenue, Cleveland 5, Obio. 


‘lavstawam 


Organized for 


Service Nationally 


Since 1913 





JUST SITS" 

~AND SAVES 
‘031% 
AYEAR 


Pickering Lumber Corp., of Standard, California, writes about G-E CAPACITORS: 


“We installed a 420-kvar bank of G-E Py ranol capac- and the power system was fully loaded. Yet by install- 


‘tors in 1939, at a cost of $4400. They raised our power ing an ad 
‘of connected load. 


72 to 96 per cent and enabled us to avoid were able to add 2100 horsepowe 


ditional 400 kvar of capacitors tn 1946, they 





factor from 
the penalty clause for operating helow 8O pet cent. In 
aaa oF Of 5 I AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE? Probably — but almost every 
became eligtble for a bonus. We find this in ; . ’ 
, capacitor installation seems exceptional Check the 
savings you can make! Write for GEA-5167, “A Way 
ost That's Too Good to Miss.’ Ad- 


, we 


ation has made an average annual saving In OUT 


power sll of $2630 43. Since 1939, this has amounted 
to Cut Power ( 


ty $28,930!" 
AND EVEN THAT IS NOT THE WHOLE STORY. In 1939, 


load was 3400 horsepower — Electric Co., 


dress Section 407 194, Apparatus Department, General 


; ; eer 
Pickering $ connected Schenectady 5, Nok. 
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Washington now feels sure of a victory in Korec. And that’s reviving 





talk of pushing the Korean Communists beyond the 38th parallel. 


The State Dept. isn’t taking this line yet. But one of Truman’s top per- 
sonal advisers has been won over. He has joined the school which believes 
the Communist threat must be smashed on the battlefield. Then the Red 
leaders would be jailed and tried as war criminals. 

This school thinks that if U. S. forces halt at the 38th parallel, the Com- 
munists will get away, only to try all over again. 

a 





If Truman decides on a complete cleanup in Korea, the U. S. would have 
to go to the United Nations for approval. 

Whether the U. S. would get an O.K. is another matter. 

Prime Minister Nehru, for one, still wants a Korean settlement in the 
U.N. before there’s one on the battlefield. What's more, Nehru wants to 
bring Communist China in as one of the peacemakers. 


So India is sure to oppose any U. S. plan to mop up all of Korea. 


es 
More U. S. troops may be sent to West Germany once the Communists 
in Korea have been licked. 
oa . ‘ 
Washington isn’t firm about this yet. But top officials in both State and 
Defense think it may be necessary. 
For it’s pretty plain that American reverses in Korea have scared West- 

















ern Europe. 


West Germany's Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has said publicly that the 
Germans aren’‘t too sure the U. S. can handle Russia. 
And France has appealed officially to the U. S. and Britain to send five 
extra divisions each to Western Europe. 
9 
The rearming of West Germany itself still is bogged down. 





The British government is thinking of placing munitions contracts in 
the Ruhr. Also, London is about ready to agree that West Germany should 
have a small army of its own. 

France, on the other hand, refuses to budge on German rearmament. 
The French position is ‘‘No arms for West Germany until France has been 
rearmed.”’ 

es 


Internal French troubles meanwhile prevent a serious defense effort. 





The new Pleven government seems to have settled the minimum wage 
issue. But there are still the explosive problems of the budget deficit, higher 
taxation, inflation. 

8 

There’s a deeper reason for France’s military weakness. 

The majority of French politicians and a large segment of the French 
people want to be neutral in the cold war They don’t believe that Western 








Europe can be defended against a Russian attack. 
* 
There are strong groups in France which oppose neutrality, of course. 





Gen. de Gaulle and his followers are beating the drums for full-scale 
rearmament. The general, though, would rearm France independently, make 
no commitments to either the U. S. or Britain. 


a 
Then there’s a group of French politicians favoring a loose Atlantic fed- 
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eration. They don’t expect to build such a federation overnight, but urge two 
immediate steps: 

(1) Raising a unified Atlantic army, navy, and air force by uniform 
conscription throughout the Atlantic community. 

(2) Getting a U. S. guarantee of continued economic aid so that Western 
Europe can have a rising standard of living as well as armed strength. 

® 
European members of the Atlantic alliance are pushing for a renewal 





of lend-lease. The British have offered their European neighbors military 
equipment free if the U. S. will do the same. 

Unless the U. S. revives the lend-lease technique, say European defense 
officials, there's little chance of boosting Western military might. 

Washington is going slow on this proposal, though. U. S. officials first 
want to see the Europeans pulling a little more weight themseWes. 

* 

Britain’s royal ordnance factories are getting big new arms contracts. 
These state-owned plants will soon be dropping most of their civilian produc- 
tion. Also they will add more work shifts. 

Civilian industries in Britain are getting government contracts, too. 
That’s sure to mean a shrinkage in British exports by the en@ of 1950. 








As an offset, London hopes to get U. S. military aid in the form of ‘free 
dollars’’—hard cash that can be spent anywhere. 
* 
The British Commonwealth is pushing ahead its plans for long-term 
economic development in Southeast Asia (BW-May20'50,p136). 








Commonwealth ministers will meet in London in October. There’s hope 
that Burma, Indo-China, and Indonesia will come, too. 

The conference will have two big jobs: (1) mapping a feasible five-year 
plan for economic expansion, and (2) finding the Western technicians to work 


with Southeast Asian governments. 
e 


It's not just the U.S. that’s building up its stockpiles of strategic mate- 
rials (page 89). Russia, too, has been buying heavily. 








Recently Soviet buyers grabbed off 40,000 tons of Malayan rubber. 
Moscow’s men will be on hand next week when the Australian wool auctions 
open in Brisbane. Last spring they dominated the Brisbane market. 

a 

The Russians also have stepped up their purchases of industrial equip- 

ment—ball bearings, metals, rubber compounds. 








That's why the Allied High Commission in West Germany has taken 
back some of the export reins recently handed over to the Bonn government. 
Potential war goods were moving from West Germany to Russia via Soviet 
satellites. 

But Bonn charges that this is discrimination. It says the same kind of 
goods are reaching Russia from other Marshall Plan countries. 

J 


British goods will soon get a better break in the Brazilian market. 





A forthcoming Anglo-Brazilian trade deal calls for am exchange of goods 
worth about $280-million—British consumer and capital goods for Brazilian 
raw materials and food products. 

Right now Brazil's imports of British goods are pretty slim. Reason: The 
Brazilian treasury is short of sterling, hence restricts purchases 
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EXPORTS: Foreigners want U. S. goods now, fear war pinch. 


Korea Brings Surge 


Global scare buying touches off stream of orders for U.S. 
goods. U.S. counters with stepped-up buying for stockpiles. 


In New York last week a banker 
talked about the surge in imports: 
“This rush for import letters of credit 
is just like the rush of housewives to 
the A&P to stock up on sugar.” 

The banker, of course, was talking 
only about imports. But he could have 
included exports and the whole pattern 
of U.S. foreign trade. For since Korea, 
the prospect of world war has touched 
off something that looks like global 
scare buying. 
© Overseas—Abroad, the dollar has 
come out of hiding. Foreign govern 
ments, wary of the shortages and in 
flated prices that U.S. rearmament may 
bring, have loosened their dollar re- 
serves and upped import quotas for 
American manufactured goods. ‘Trad- 
ers have switched from holding dollars 
to holding commodities. The prospect 
of inflation has even brought a flutter 
—but not vet a flight—from dollars to 
gold. European holders of dollar bal- 
ances in the U.S. today are buying 
gold at a rate as high as $80-mi.!.on a 
week. Since the end of last year, the 
U.S. gold stock has shrunk by $750- 
million 
e Domestic—At home imports have 
surged—partly under the impact. of 
stepped-up buying for the strategic 
materials stockpile. In June the U.S 
stockpile, valued at about $1.5-billion, 
was only 38% of the wav to its goal. 
Over the next few months buving is 
sure to mount sharply, perhaps by 
$500-million before the vear is out. 

Imports of nonstrategic materials 
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are climbing, too. , Foodstuffs—cocoa, 
coffee, tea, spices, sugar—are in heavy 
demand. There’s even a greater de- 
mand for finished goods from abroad— 
cars from Britain, machines from Ger 
many. 

e Changed Plans—The prospect of big 
orders from the U.S., of course, has 
had a lot to do with foreign plans for 
more buying. 

HIcre is what some of the countries 
have done already: 

Colombia has O.K.’d an extra $13 

million for imports of ‘‘supercritical”’ 
materials; Argentina has expanded its 
list of “essential” imports to $267-mil 
lion; Brazil is said to be planning a 
$150-million import stockpile, and has 
eased restrictions on car, Jeep, and 
agricultural - machinery buying; India 
has given the green light to big offshore 
purchases of metals and chemicals. 
e Hitch—There’s one hitch, though, to 
all of this heavy-buying thinking: U.S 
exporters just can’t fill the flood of 
orders for stcel, tin-plate, and assem 
bly-line products. 

Companies seem to be losing inter 
est in their export sales. Some have 
even. canceled advertising to foreign 
markets. Delivery dates are being 
moved further and further ahead 
Dealers with full warehouses are hold- 
ing out for higher prices; and already 
there’s a gray market on the horizon. 
e Foreign Demand Up—Stecl demand, 
for example, is tremendous. Some U.S. 
companies aren't taking any overseas 
orders for 1951 delivery of tin-plate, 


IMPORTS: Stockpile needs make U.S. heavy buyer abroad. 


in World Trade 


zalvanized sheets, cold rolled sheets. 
Fe of these products are being used 
at home for defense production. Over- 
seas prices for steel are nearing U.S. 
levels, with peak demand hitting Bel- 
gian and West German mills. 

Demand for farm machinery and 
trucks is also heavy abroad. Orders are 
increasing steadily, particularly from 
Latin America. International Harvester 
has stretched delivery dates up to four 
months; Caterpillar won't promise for- 
eign delivery before six to eight months. 
Big orders for trucks are coming in 
from south of the border. Around the 
trade you hear comments such as these 
“Demand is out of all proportion to 
what the situation warrants.” Our in- 
ventorics are exhausted—we could sell 
twice what we're selling now.” 

In other lines such as radio equip- 
ment, clectrical machinery, typewniters, 
sewing machines, and paint, demand 
is up and inventories are draining off. 

And as long as the U.S. continues 

mobilization, inventories aren't apt to 
increase much. Heavicr demand at 
home is almost sure to bring export 
controls before the year is out. 
e Foreign Prices Up—While foreign 
buyers face shortages of U.S. goods, 
importers here are running into higher 
prices abroad—for just about evervy- 
thing. Prices of tin and rubber, key 
stockpile items, have bounced crazily. 
Pepper has hit the highest price ever 
and is in short supply. Cinnamon, 
which sold for 19¢ a Ib. in New York 
before Korea, now sells for 50¢ a Ib.— 
if you can find it. Cocoa prices are 
advancing steadily. Coffce prices have 
stabilized, but at a high 55¢ a Ib. 

These prices show that the problem 
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How a Steel Fabricator 
Saved $90 per Day 


A steel fabricator was running twelve 
air grinders from a single one-inch line. 
Pressure at tools was only 20 pounds 
and production costs were prohibitive! 

A Cleco Field Engineer suggested a 
complete re-piping job. Pipe of the 
correct size and new Cleco valves and 
couplings eliminated leaks and_ in- 
creased pressure at the tools to 90 Ibs. 

Production was stepped up 400%! 
Air consumption was reduced — re- 
quiring one compressor when two were 
previously needed. Costs were cut 
more than $90 per day — paying out 
the total investment in 25 days. 

Get the most from your air tools! 
Let a Cleco Engineer go over your 
layout — replacing leaky valves and 
couplings and making sure each tool 
gets plenty of air. You will increase 
production and cut costs. 

CLECO DIVISION 


of REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 
5125 CLINTON DRIVE HOUSTON 20, TEXAS 
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Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


— 
Mail coupon with letterhead for free 
beverage thermometer. Check the 
temperature of your drinking woter. 
General Electric Co., Sec. BW-8, Air 
Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 





of foreign surpluses has all but van- 
ished. Not long ago, the world’s sugar 
producers were afraid they'd be caught 
with millions of tons of sweet stuff and 
no buyers. Now no one’s worried about 
that surplus. "Not long ago some U.S. 
oil producers were having catfits about 
oil imports, pressing hard for quotas or 
tariff boosts. Korea has all but killed 
that issue, too. 

e No Bridge for Dollar Gap—As for 
the dollar gap: Don’t count on its clos- 
ing—at least not permanently. ‘There’s 
talk that increasing dollar reserves over- 
seas will put international trade back 
on a healthy basis—with other coun- 
trics buying no more from us than they 
sell. True, this year the “‘gap” has been 
narrowing; it was running at an annual 
rate of $1.8-billion in June. That's a 
striking improvement over 1949, when 
the gap was $5-billion. And it’s sure 
that stepped-up U.S. stockpiling—at 
rising prices—will narrow the gap even 
more. Further, if U.S. exports sag 
under the weight of controls, there will 
be even more dollars in foreign central 
banks. ‘ 

But not all countries are going to 
benefit from U.S. buying. Latin Amer- 
ica, Australia, South Africa, and In- 
donesia will come close to balancing 
their trade with the U.S. But apart 
from Britain, with generous supplies 
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Britain's Big Steel Almost Complete 


The biggest single job in Britain—and the 
biggest steel works in Europe—is rapidly 
nearing completion at Margam, South 
Wales. It's the new plant of the Steel Co. 
of Wales (owned by four British steel- 
makers), stretching over 550 acres that four 
years ago were nothing more than marshes 


coming in from its colonies, the Mar- § 


shall Plan nations will continue to be # 


a worry. 
e Rearmament Dollar 
thinks that 


year, rather than better. 


Drain—Acting 
ECA Administrator William C. Foster # 
Europe’s dollar position § 
will actually get worse in the coming § 

t He believes ¥ 
that Europe will have to convert much § 


of its industry from production of dol- 


lar-earning roadsters and 
sweaters to tanks, 
forms for its own defense. 


Rearmament threatens to rip the 


cashmere | 
uns, and army uni- ; 


whole network of European recovery | 


apart—just as the Marshall Plan begins 
to pay its biggest dividends. And that 


will mean another big problem for the 


U.S. 
Washington economists believe that 


it’s vitally necessary to keep multilateral || 


trade going in Europe. They think that 


Europe can keep exporting even while | 


rcarmament presses forward—as long as 
there’s plenty of U.S. help. That 
means the U.S. will have to continue 
to funnel food and machinery to 
Europe, help out with the supply of 
military equipment, and buy as much 
abroad as possible. The alternative is 
the loss of export markets so laboriously 
built up since the war—plus lowered 
living standards that invite commu- 
nism. 


——— 


and sand dunes. The plant will be operat- 
ing in less than a year; it has a three- 
quarter-mile long strip mill that can turn | 
out 1.5-million tons of finished steel an- 
nually. Nearby there’s a deep sea basin 
where ships from North Africa, Sweden, 
Canada can unload iron ore. 
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It’s the “hottest” steel of them all 


Here comes another 70 tons of molten steel for 
making a variety of durable, longer-lasting industrial 
and consumer products. It’s bright, tough Armco 
Stainless, the many-purpose metal for which 
manufacturers are finding more and more uses. 


Manufacturers and fabricators are using stainless 
—and especially Armco Stainless—to replace other metals 
and materials. Its smooth, easy-to-clean surface 
makes it a sanitary aid in the handling and processing 
of milk and other foods. It is widely used in the ; 
production of lifesaving drugs, and in the manufacture of 
textiles and paper because it lasts longer in 


severe service. Its handsome appearance and 

durability make it ideal for architectural applications. 
Amnco Stainless is heat-resisting and corrosion- 

resisting. It can be designed for light weight and great 

strength; and its fabricating qualities are 

making it the preferred metal for thousands of uses. 

No wonder stainless steel is the “hottest” of them all. 


Perhaps Armco Stainless is the ideal metal to 
meet the needs of your customers. ‘There is a grade in 
sheets, strip, plates, bars and wire for every 
requirement. Why not let us give you the benefit of 
our 50 years’ experience in making special-purpose steels? 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION eRMCO 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


COAST TO COAST °¢ 


\/, 





@ how te clean floors of ofl types 
@ quick, thorough shempooing of regs end carpets 
@ proper use of attachments end accessories 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
INDUSTIAL MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


OREWER ECTRIC MEG. CO. 


DEPT.B26 5100 NW. RAVENSWOOD AVE © CHICAGO 48, ti. 
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” FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


For the manufacture of 
heavy metal products 


Reputable company with n fany years experienc 
looking for are volume production work. go ine inal 
plant is in we N York 

Facilities include . oube tant “¥ capital, 2. larw 

well equippe me chops, experienced engineering 
staff, 4. skilled bes foree, tp rt industrial sales 

organization 

All are availah ' ve a hew product out of the 
development stage to production and beyond 


Your ceply will be treated tn confidence 


Write to Bex 7234, Kusiness Week 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. ¥ 











You advertise in 
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BIG STEEL in Poland may be twice as big in 1955—with help from Russia. 


Poland Expands for Extinction 


Russia's biggest satellite is apt to be the first to be incorpo- 
rated in the U.S.S.R. That's why an expansion of heavy industry there 
now has the green light under ambitious Six Year Plan. 


Irom all indications, Poland is once 
more going to lose its identity as a 
nation. Soon—perhaps as early as next 
spring—Russia will take the first steps 
toward formally annexing Poland as a 
member of the USS.R. 

Actually, Poland will probably be 
only the first of the satellites to become 
part of the USS.R. The Kremlin 
decided as long ago as the fall of 1948 
to incorporate all its castern European 
satellites except East Germany into the 
Soviet Union. 

The decision was a direct reaction 

to Tito’s break with the Cominform in 
June, 1948. 
e Nationality, But No Teeth—Up to 
that time, Stalin’s policy had been to 
let the satellite nations keep their na- 
tionality—if in name only—while Russia 
milked them of manpower and materi- 
als. The satellites were to be permitted 
little if any heavy industry; for reasons 
of military strategy, Russia did not want 
large industrial investments concen- 
trated on its—or its satellites’—western 
borders. Their role was to supply Rus- 
sia with raw materials and agricultural 
products. Only limited light industry 
was permitted. 

This was a harsh dictum to swallow 
for any nation with at least nominal 
sovereignty. Yugoslavia choked on it 
and broke with the Soviet bloc. The 
fear that other satellites might follow 
Tito away caused Stalin to change his 
tune. 

e Teeth, But No Nationality—Beginning 
in last 1948, the Kremlin’s new policy 


was not only to permit but to encour-, 
age heavy industry in its satellites. This} 
was intended to deter the kind of dis-| 
content that caused Tito to break away.) 
But as a precaution, Stalin decided to} 
incorporate his eastern satellites politi- 
cally as well as economically into the} 
U.S.S.R. He started with Poland. 

Poland’s Three Year Plan of 1946) 

provided for a stcel production capacity | 
that was far below the combined pre- | 
war and wartime output of Polish and | 
German Silesia. The Polish government | 
was directed to concentrate on manu- | 
facture of textiles and chemical prod- 
ucts only. 
e Ambitious Plan—Last month Hilary 
Minc, Poland’s vice-premier and chief 
economic planner, announced a new 
Six Year Plan. He boasted that the plan 
will put Polish industrialization at half 
the level reached by the United States— 
though his own target figures come to 
hardly a tenth of that. According to 
the plan, Poland’s industrial production 
by 1955 will be 158% higher than in 
1949. 

The goals for specific commodities 
indicate that Poland’s industrialization 
plan follows closely the pattern of de- 
velopment in the Soviet Union. About 

76°% of capital investment planned for 
1950 to 1955 is to be devoted to heavy 
industry. The target for coal production 
in 1955 is 100-million tons. Steel out- 
put is planned at +4-million tons—more 
than three times as great as Poland’s 
steel production in 1938. 

Much of the capital equipment for 
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this development is coming from the 
US.S.R. Just this spring Russia sent 
in smelting equipment to build Poland’s 
big Krakov a to a capacity of 14- 
million tons of iron and 1-million tons 
of steel a year. 

Also with the help of Soviet-supplied 
machinery, Vice-Premier Minc states, 
35 modern metal mines are already 
under construction; extraction of copper 
ore is expected to reach 3.2-million tons 
by the end of 1955. Oil output is 
expected to reach 400,000 tons. 

@ Death to Private Ownership—The 
plan calls for a quick and ruthless end 
of private enterprise. By 1955 virtually 
all of Polish industry and trade is ex- 
ted to be nationalized. There’s not 
ar to go: Right now only about 10% 
of industrial output comes from private 
producers. Wholesale trade is already 
about 100% nationalized, and only 
some 30% of Poland’s retail outlets 
remain in private hands. 
e Reluctant Peasantry—Collectivization 
of agriculture—resisted violently by the 
peasant class in all satellite nations— 
will be a more difficult job. From 1948 
to 1949, the number of collectives in 
Poland rose from 40 to 800. About 
70% of these, however, are situated in 
the newly settled western territories. 
In old Poland the full job is still ahead. 
The budget of Poland’s Ministry of 
Agriculture, the main government in- 
strument for forcing collectivization, 
was recently increased by 33%. An 
accelerated drive calls for 2,000 new 
collective farms by the end of this year 

Peasant resistance to collectivization 

is actually the only big roadblock in 
the way of Russian annexation of its 
satellites. In March, Stalin sent a per- 
sonal order to all satellite governments 
to stop fooling around with the land- 
owners and to push collectivization at 
top speed. The consequence in Poland 
as clsewhere is likely to be wholesale 
slaughter of livestock, sabotage of farm 
machinery, and burning of crops. Ap 
parently Poland’s Communists — feel 
strong enough now to break peasant 
resistance in spite of the disastrous 
consequences to the economy. 
e@ Hammerlock — Politically — speaking, 
Russia already has a firm grip on 
Poland, firm enough to discourage most 
attempts at insurrection. Poland’s army 
to all intents and purposes is Russia’s 
army, just as India’s army used to be 
Britain’s. All posts of high command 
are occupied by Russian officers. ‘The 
general staff and air force are exclusively 
Russian provinces. 

This spring, Russian-type public ad- 
ministration replaced al] provincial, 
county, municipal, and township gov- 
ernments. “Peoples councils,” another 
term for Soviets, appeared and along 
with them all the apparatus for the 
standard 99%-in-favor elections. 

In January, Marshal Rokossovsky, 
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SCAIF E helps the railroads provide 


home comforts on away-from-home trips 


Our railroads have accomplished wonders in providing home- 
comforts for their passengers. But to do this successfully has 
required great ingenuity and engineering skill on the part of 
car-builders and manufacturers of component parts. 

SCAIFE was called upon to provide tanks to hold the water 
needed for galley and washrooms. For this service, Scaife 
developed special tanks that are light in weight, streamlined, 
strong, durable; and able to withstand exposure, corrosive 
conditions, vibration, shock. 

The experience and skill of the Scaife Company that has 
been of such great value in designing and building these rail- 
road car storage tanks are available to others who are seeking 
the best in pressure vessels for air, gases and water. 


Scaife Company 


DAKMONT F 


“Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids 
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Published every other week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$4.50 per line ($2.25 per 
line for positions wanted ads), minimum 3 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 
Write for special rates for Business Services advertisements. 


2 words for box number. 
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Address box number replies c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 
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EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT 


Special ——— 





Positi Wanted 
india. College graducte, with eight years ex- 


perience, acquainted with business procedure, 
available to develop your business in India. 


Box 7470 
industrial administrator and morketer wants 


executive job useful to war effort or essential 
construction program. Long experience build- 
ing and industrial materials; all phases dis- 
tribution control sales publicity Mature 
judgment, able writer. Box 7450. 


Top Flight Executive with Mechanical Engineer- 
ing background has just seld successful manu- 
facturing plant employing 65 due to loss of 
partner. Interested in responsible position in 
Management, Production, Product Design, 
Plant Maintenance and Expansion, Personne!. 
Forty-five years old, French-Norwegian ex- 
traction, Sanford University 1928, sober, indus 
trious, serious thinker, not afraid of work, 
takes orders and follows through. Any local- 
ity, salary secondary to work at hand. Avail- 
able October lst. P. O. Box 133, Grand Rapids, 


Michigan 
Jet Engines—fxperienced engineering and pro- 


duction executive available for prime or sub- 
contractor. Experience includes precision form- 
ing and welding of high temperature compeon- 
ents for many types of jet engines now in 
service Not connected with jet industry at 
present. Box 7469 


Young Adv. Mgr. with the versatile exp. of up- 
to-the-minute dept~<store selling wants more 
scope—with industry or agency—for proven 
skill in originating & carrying through effec- 
tive advertising. Box 7504 


Highly experienced executive assistant 31, 
veteran, college graduate, well travelled, ton 
level negotiator. Presently employed, seeking 
wreater opportunity. Box 7506. 





Have you @ Vice Pres.-Taxes? Can you efford 
not to have a tax department? C.P.A., LL.B., 
46, will organize and operate a full time tax 
department for you. Box 7403 


=m: Selling Opportunity Wanted === 
$25,000, calibre, 


p 
age 35, Interested representing manufacturer 
in Southeastern territory. Box 7387. 


e dul sen Bi: 4, 








Agency 


Personnel Service for men desiring positions pey- 
ng $5,000 to $40,000. Confidential inquiries in- 
ited. Tomaett Associates, 1203 Berger Bldg., 
ittaburgh 19, Pa 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Tooling Up??? Large design programs performed 
on bid basis. We pay any tooling fabrication 
charges caused by our design errors. Me- 
chaneers Incorporated, Southport, Connecticut 


Army instruction Manuals. Need help in bidding 
and preparing army, navy. air forces or com- 
mercial instruction manuals’ Experienced or- 
ganization takes entire job off your handa— 
acceptance guaranteed asonable prices —~ 
re for informative Kenco Teck Guide 
Milwaukee 1, Wise 


Write, wi 
Ken Cook Co 


Need Washington Representation—Oftice—busi- 
ness service” We are well-established. Write 
or telephone to Executive Services, Inc.. 1111 
17th St.. N. W., Wash Db. «. Tel EXecutive 


2937 


Went pictures shot abroad? Direction and pro- 
duction of industrial movies of any type in any 
country. Still photos Representatives all over 
the world. For details, write Overseas Business 
Services, McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 720 West 4 New York 18. N.Y 


94 


No strikes—No Strife. The only 

good automatic machinery. Special machinery 
on a “No Risk Basis” for all industries. Mech- 
aneers Incorporated, Southport, Conn 


diate ith Dustk Unit 
types (300cefm to 10,000cefm) in stock; 
low cost, Get new Catalog 605 BW. Describe 
dust problem. Aget-Detroit Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich 





Stop Dusts—i 


Used or Surplus New 


Calculating Machi et bs jal savings, 
Monroe-Friden and Marchant Fully guaran- 
teed on approval, AAA Adding Machine Co., 
438 W. 38 St., NYC. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Pacific Franchise—Sales and chemical operation 
of nationally famous name brand automotive 
and industrial product. Sales and engineering 
group with or without factory and production 
facilities. Successful reputation in chemical or 
industrial marketing Royalty basis 1¢ Ib., 
3,000,000 Ib. annually. Profitable Centra! and 
Eaatern operations now in excess of this. Lox 
7509 





Own A Venetian Blind Laundry on protected 
territory basis. 560 units successfully operating. 
Total cost $6750.00 on time payment plan. Ask 
for Booklet Aiming at a First Year $15,000 
Profit." A. G. Laundry, Inc., 101 8S. 44th St., 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


For Sale—sole manufacturing and distribution 
rights within U.S.A. and Dependencies of 7% 
H.P. Farm Tractor (world patents) 
single crawler track. One control only 
tile and dependable. Enquiries to:—E 
192 Court Road, Eltham, London, 8.E 


Can your product or process help secure high 
production in the metals industry? If so place 
it on display at the Metal Show in Chicago, 
this October 23rd to 27th. There, 30,000 com- 
pany officials, production experts, 

and technicians will assemble in the moat im- 
portant meeting ever held by the metals in- 
dustry to observe, discuss and plan new tech- 
niques for high production 

$265.00. Write or phone the sponsors of the 
National Metal Congress and Exposition—The 
American Society for Metals, 73rd & Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio, UTah 1-0200 





Sub tlel 4, 1 

MA: ing facilities required by 
company with excellent background and repu- 
oe to manufacture precision parts Box 
7 5 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Approximately 34,000 sq. ft. office space avail- 
able downtown Oklahoma City Long term 
lease or sale) Box 7288 


BUSINESS SERVICES . 


Market Research 
McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 


Completely equipped, through MeQraw- Hill's 1949 Census 
of Manufacturing Plants and other services, to help 
companies SELLING TO INDUSTRY determine 
markets, rate sales territories, etc 

4 Spurr, Director 





ew. a. N.Y. 6, N.Y 


Russian commander-in-chief of Poland’s 
army and member of Poland’s Polit- 
buro, split the all-powerful Polish Min- 
istry of Trade and Industry into several } 
subministries, each headed by a Russian 
commissar. All weer for new in- 
dustrial plants in Poland has been taken § 
over by the Moscow Planning Institute. 
It should not be long before all Polish j 
industry, new and old, is controlled 
from the Kremlin. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Strange bedfellows: The Russians have 
been trying to do business with Franco 
Spain for over a year. They want to 
buy Spanish quicksilver in exchange 
for oil products; to save face they 
have been trying to arrange the deal 
secretly through Arab go-betweens. 

e 
A “Schuman Plan” for tobacco is mak- 
ing the rounds in Europe. All tobacco 
monopolies—whether state-controlled as 
in France, or under private enter- 
prise as in Britain—will get together to 
control production and improve quality. 

° 


Brazil’s first TV is now operating on a 
regular schedule in Sao Paulo. RCA 
International helped put up the station 
(BW—Aug.12’50,p108). 

e 


Indonesia has received credits for $22- 
million from the Export-Import Bank. 
Most of the money will be used to buy 
trucks, buses, spare parts for the coun- 
try’s run-down transportation system. 


e 
Britain’s export to the U.S. hit record 
high last month: $31.7-million. Biggest 
sales were in nonferrous metals—mostly 
tin for the U.S. strategic stockpile. 


° 
Cheaper travel to Europe is due in 
September. Just about all transatlantic 
steamship lines have axed fares from 
$4 to $70 a berth. Major exceptions 
are Cunard’s two Queens. 

° 
Argentina is still a bad business risk, 
according to the National Assn. of 
Credit Men. Despite the recent Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan of $!25-million, 
the credit men put the country in the 
lowest credit classification, ‘‘poor.” 

e 
The British have lost out again in 
Seattle (BWW —Jun.10°50,p126). An 
English firm, Ferranti, Ltd. submitted 
the low bid for transformers for the 
citv’s power system, but wanted too 
long for delivery. Westinghouse got 
the order. 

e 
Swedish prefabs have started arriving 
in San Francisco. It’s the first shipment 
in a program to send 200 homes to 
the U.S., to sell for around $6,000. 
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atch Prices Up? 

U.S.-Swiss tariff deadlock 
ay bring price boost on 75% 
f all jeweled movements sold 
n U.S. 


The U.S. and Switzerland have 
locked horns over a trade treaty. The 
uabble could affect the pocketbooks 
just about 75° of all Americans 
who have their eye on a new watch. 

Last week, the State Dept. announced 
it was ready to cancel the 14-year-old 
U.S.-Swiss trade pact next February 
unless the Swiss accept an “escape 
clause.” The clause would allow cither 
country to up tariffs on the other’s 
imports if a domestic industry was get- 
ting hurt. 

e Importers Irate—Importers of Swiss 
watches and movements, who do a 
$325-million business annually, are 
hopping mad. The only reason they 
can| see for the U.S. move is the politi- 
cal pressure gencrated by the U.S. 

“watch lobby,” which, thev sav, “has 
beén harassing them for untold years. 
They point to the near record profits of 
the big domestic manufacturers of 
jeweled watches—Elgin and Hamilton— 
to bear out their claim that imports are 
necessarv. 

Just about 75%. of the 8-million-plus 
jeweled watches sold in the U.S. have 
Swiss movements; only 20% of the 
imports are complete, strapped and 
cased watches. Importers figure that 85¢ 
of every dollar spent on a watch with a 
Swiss movement stavs put in the U.S. 
e Other Reasons—But there are other 
reasons for the U.S. move: 

(1) Switzerland has stubbornly re- 
fused to consider an escape clause dur- 
ing two vears of behind-the-scenes dick- 
ering. The Administration has prom- 
ised Congress that it would add escape 
provisions in any U.S. Trade treaties 
that don’t already have them. The 
Swiss forbid the use of escape clauses. 

(2) The Defense Dept. _ insists 

that a close eve be kept on the record 
imports of Swiss watches and move- 
ments, in order to maintain a healthy 
U.S. industry able to turn out preci- 
sion instruments during wartime. 
@ Tariff Boost—If the Swiss agree to 
the escape clause, the watch industry 
will again have to petition for a tariff 
hike. So far, it’s been unsuccessful. But 
if the Swiss let the treaty lapse, tariff 
rises of 30% or 40% would come auto- 
matically on all Swiss imports. 

Should the treaty go by the boards, 
plenty or US. exporters would be hurt. 
The Swiss buy nearly $200-million 
worth of autos, tires, wheat, lard, cop- 
per, and tools from the U.S. each year 

That’s twice what they sell in the U.S 
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THE TREND 


Who Shall the Economic Controllers Be? 


The Battle of Washington is in a new phase. One 
of the most hotly contested points at present: How shall 
controls over the nation’s economy be administered— 
and by whom? 

President Truman disposed of one aspect of this matter 
at a news conference not so long ago. He recalled to 
reporters that he had been reorganizing the government 
for several years to handle just such emergencies as 
Korea. He would, he said, assign administration of what- 
ever control powers Congress granted him to the various 
old-line departments and agencies of the executive 
branch. 

Bernard Baruch took a different line in his influential 
testimony before the House Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee. America’s “mobilizer emeritus” urged Congress 
to set up at once a new temporary war agency headed by 
a leading industrialist. It is part of his blueprint for 
total mobilization. 

In this phase of the controversy the President is plainly 
right. Under our limited mobilization program, the ad- 
ministrative machinery should be kept as simple and 
“normal” as result-getting warrants. The present-scale 
rearmament effort does not yet require Baruch’s total 
mobilization, nor does it yet require his new agency. A 
sharply stepped up defense effort, of course, would 
require machinery reminiscent of World War II 

While the President’s decision on this point is sound, 
his confidence that all will go smoothly is not easily 
shared. Government departments and agencies manifest 
certain occupational failings. Empire-building tendencies 
promote competition among them to secure authority 
over any new function. 

A ready example is the pulling and hauling now going 
on between the National Resources Planning Board and 
the Commerce Dept. Each wants the power to 
determine civilian uses of remaining supplies of scarce 
materials. 

To make his administration of controls by existing 
departments and agencies work, the President must see 
to it that three things are done. 

(1) The executive orders issued under the authority of 
the Defense Production Act must clearly and precisely 
assign control powers to various agencies. No doubt 
should be left as to whether Symington or Sawyer or 
someone else is boss of civilian supply. If the NSRB 
assumes its proper function as a combination of the 
Planning Section and the Requirements Committee of 
the old WPB, Commerce may rightly be assigned the 
job of allocating remaining supplies of scarce materials 
among civilian users. 

(2) With control powers parceled out in this fashion, 
it is imperative that the President appoint and install in 
the White House an over-all mobilizer to coordinate— 
for him and in his name—the various parts of the whole 
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effort. This person’s job would be analogous to tha 
filled by James F. Byrnes in World War II. 

(3) Able and experienced men from industry must be; 
recruited and brought into the control agencies to supply 
judgment and technical know-how. Admittedly, this will 
be more difficult than if a new agency completely staffed 
by outsiders were set up. This recruitment must be done 
as a joint responsibility of the President, his department 
and agency heads, and of industrial leaders. 

With successful action in these three areas there is 
a real prospect that the administrative setup to adminis- 
ter initial limited controls can be simple, workable, and 
successful. 


Plowshares and Swords 


A little item in the news the other day summarizes a } 
big lesson that the free world is now learning. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Great Neck, N. Y., requested 
the United Nations to return to it as soen as possible 
certain plant space which it rented to the international 
organization as part of its temporary home. 

The structure in question was used less than 10 years 
ago by Sperry to make equipment for our forces in World 
War II. With the world again at peace the space was 
no longer needed. It was made available to the U.N. 
Now Sperry wants it back ahead of schedule to help 
step up its war production for U.S. forces fighting 
under the U.N. flag in Korea. 

This little transaction is ironic, to say the least. But it 
is more: We are beginning to learn that at this stage 
of the world’s history an agency like the U.N. must stand 
ready to back up peace with power. 

If the U.N. is to be the bodyguard of civilization, it 
must be prepared to meet the threat of international 
marauders by turning a part of its house into an armory 
for the defense of freedom. 


Inflation and the GPO 


For many months the U.S. Government Printing 
Office has had on sale a small booklet entitled “Bid 
Procedure Memorandum” prepared by the Office of the 
General Counsel of the Navy’s Bureau of Supplies & 
Accounts. 

The document was marked and sold at 10¢ a copy. 

Looking over a batch of publications on the display | 
racks in GPO’s sales room in Washington last week, , 
a visitor noted that the GPO, undoubtedly taking ad- - 
vantage of the market possibilities of the booklet at 
this time, had crossed out the 10¢ price and rubber 
stamped the copies with a new price: 40¢. 

Business, it appears, is business—in or out of 
Washington. 
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This is one case 


where a stroke a hole does not 


LN ME tO 9 ine eee, 


mean a handicap. Instead, it means 
fast, uninterrupted drilling. 

To keep up such a pace in any 

metal, the maker of this power feed 
assembly for a drill press knew he 
had a tough holding job for ball 
bearings ...a problem which he 
turned over to Fafnir. The solution — 


shown here — worked perfeetly, 


If your product calls for ball 
bearings you, too, will find it to 
your advantage to call in Fafnir 
specialists because Fafnir’s 
experience is not limited to just 
one or two industries but is 
industry-wide, The Fafnir Bearing 


Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST commeete QB time IN AMERICA 















*For moximum locking 
power as well as handling 
efficiency, be sure to specify 
Shakeproof Lock Washers 
when you order Sems 












AMERICA’S GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY 
MADE THIS BUSINESS POSSIBLE! 


